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Sester’s Picnic. 


LOVE STORY. 


iggled to kiss her. She struggled the same 
revent him so bold and undaunted; 

smitten by lightning, he heard her exclaim, 
sunt, sir!” and off he avaunted. 








ren he returned with the fiendish laugh, 
ving clearly that he was affronted, 

/ \ Careatening by main force to carry her off, 
»ried ** Don’t!’’ and the poor fellow donted. 


\ he meekly approached and sat down at her feet, 
ing aloud, as before he had ranted, 
he would forgive him, and try to be sweet, 
. said, * Can’t you?” the dear girl recanted. 


oftly he whispered, ‘‘ How could you do so? 
tainly thought I was jilted ; 

me thou with me, to the parson we ll go; 
wilt thou, my dear?” and she wilted. 


late book auction in Oroville, says the Sacramento 
» well-dressed man purchased a copy of Shakspeare’s 
, bound in calf. Next morning, he entered the 
holding out his purchase, and saying: 

binge you to take this here book back; you have 
ed me.’ 

proprietor said thatif the book was deficient, he 
\ replace it with another copy. 

it aint because it’s not made good enough,” said 
but because it’s an old book kivered ‘over again. 
earn my daddy read this infernal old book in the 
setlin’ of Missouri. I thought, from the looks of 
-w leather, it was something that Shakspeare had 
stely.”” 

received in exchange a copy of Benton's Thirty 
, vol. 2, bound in cloth, and was highly satisfied. 


Tr, ‘‘a few weeks since, one 
boys, in a freak of mischief, chopped off the tail of 
ther's dog. The poor animal ran about, howhng 
leeding, until he found @ secure retreat from the 
{ man, and there he lay until hunger compelled him 
ve his hiding place. Then he came out towards the 
on in search of food. His master had taken the dis- 
ered member and placed it on the railing of the 
om porch. -The dog saw it, and doubtless recogniz- 
as his own, he took it down, licked it lovingly, and 
leliberately turned round and sat down, with the 
» upon it, to see if it would grow on again!” 
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» literary ladies were lately witnesses in a trial. 
fthem upon hearing the usual questions asked: 
at is your name? and how old are you?” turned to 
smpanion aud said: 

| do not like to tell my age, not that I have any ob- 
a to its being known; but I don’t wast it published 
the newspapers.” 

Yell.” said the witty Mr. S., ‘“*I will tell you how 
sn avoid it. You have heard the objection to all 
ty evidence; tell them you don’t remember when 

were born, and all you know of it is by hearsay.” 

e ruse took; and the question was not pressed. 
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\ writer in the Religious Telescope approves the recent 

reduction of steam in ‘propelling’ church organs, 

-use ** steam never winks at some one across the room 

vefore the piece is started; never titters and laughs 

h turn of the music; never blushes or sticks up its 

efore its face, nor hangs its head; never whispers 

ig the sermon; never turns over the note-book te 

the time during prayer, nor gazes over the congrega- 

tosee who is kneeling; never writes notes and passes 

while the minister is preaching. For these reasons,’’ 

| the writer, “if singing is to be done by proxy, let us 
je oy steam.’ ~ 
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il | certain trader, of vastly more flippancy than sense, 


ui be 


hn Man- 


ad been, 


Dela 


the habit of quizzing everybody that comes in con- 
.t with him. One cold, stormy day last spring, old 


| uncle Jock happened in his store, and as he came in be- 


un to say: 
H Cold wet storm! cold wet storm! Yousee, any way.” 
Why, yes,” says Yardstick. ‘ Dic you ever hear ofa 
‘ry storm, old gent?” 
Uhink I have, think I have, you see, any way; when 
sined fire and brimstone on Sodom and Gomorrah, 
was what I should call a Aot dry storm.” 
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ertain fat constable in the county of C—w, Alabama, 
received a writ from a justice of the peace, knownas 
M—c. The case was R— rs. D— etal. The good 
able, who was more famed for his honesty than lit- 
attainments, was sorely puzzled atet al. So, after 
ng the writ for a week, he entered the justice's office 
much anxiety depicted on his couatenance, and 


ed Squire Josh with the exclamation : 
osh, who’s the ¢t ai? I've been ooking for him all 
the county for # weeK, and I can’t find - Idon’t 


ve there’s any sieh man in C—w ” 


w 
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1¢ landlord of an artist in Clonmel called upon his 

cot for his rent. The Tipperary painter excused him- 
but said he had a job, which, when finished, would 
arge his debt. The landlord asked him what the 
was. The artist said it was a sign, ordered by a 
iboring squire, a Friar and the Devil, for a beer-shop 
onmel, adding, ** I will ask Father Mooney to stand 
he friar, if you, sir, will be kind enough to stand for 
her gentleman.” 
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exchange lays down this rule: ‘‘ The women ought 
ska a pledge not to kiss a man who uses tobacco; it 

1 soon break up the practice.” 

this we have nothing to say. Let those concerned 
out for themselves. But we have something to say 
he counter rule, suggested by another, who adds: 
ey Ought also to pledge themselves to kiss every 
who don’t use it, and we go in for that goo.” 


eee 


young lady, who affected a disinclination towards 

-imony, wrote on a pane of glass some verses ex- 

ive of her determination never to enter into the holy 
A gentleman who doubted the lady’s resolve wrote 

srneath : 

1e fair whose vow these scratchy lines betoken, 

rote them on glass—she knew it would be broken !” 


vo fast young men of Buffalo who were employed as 
ks in a broker's office, wore tight-legged trowsers, 
1k rum, kept fast horses and other expeditious insti- 
ys, were discovered to be embezalers by the police 
( tled t@.Cleveland, where they were overhauled and 
ught back. They owned up. Parents respectable. 
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Whiskeretts ” is the name of the ‘little John cow- 

hers” that the ladies wear on their cheeks in the 

e ‘where whiskers ought to grow.” They are formed 
rawing down a little tuft of hair from the temple, 
curling up in the shape of a ram’s horn ora little 
tail with an extra kink in it. 


ne of fhe critics, in speaking of a female equestrian, 
ares that she appeared to be a part of the horse. and 
scribe intimates that he could not distinguish the 
rider from the animal. This is indeed holding her up 
the very Centaur of attraction.” 
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. 
BLADDERS AND HEADS. 
As wind an empty bladder doth inflate, 
So darkness doth an empty pate. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
he Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


his long established and well known weekly paper, 
rtwelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
become a ‘ household word” from Maine to Califor- 
. gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
atry, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
hould be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


ause 

> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
id would introduce to the family circle. 

> It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
type, and in a neat and beautiful style. 

Fd tet is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 

ments in its eight super-royal pages. 

> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 

., discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 

snteer years of editorial experience in Boston. 

> It contains in its large, wet! filled and deeply in- 
4 not one vulgar word or line. 

>It numbers among its regular contributors the 
male and female writers in the country. 

> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a 
) for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 
=Itis acknowledged that the good influence of such 
ver in the home cirele is almost incalculable. 

= Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
ng spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 

= Its columns are free from politics and all jarring 
s, its object being to make home happy. 

= It is for these reasons that it has for years been 80 
lar a favorite throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 





y person sending us twelve subscribers at the ast 
shall receive the thirteenth copy gratis. 
\y postmaster cam receive & copy of the paper to his 
address at the lowest club rate. 
= Sample copies sent when desired 
ahaha Gray Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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HALF-WITTED NAT: 
THE MISER OF PATUXET. 


A STORY OF PROVINCIAL TIMES. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 





[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN AT THE DEATH. 


Tue position of the parties now seemed very 
critical, although Nat and Joe were still in doubt 
whether the Wampanoags had found the trail ; 
cireumstances highly favoring the supposition 
that they had. The youth experienced some 
difficulty in quelling the refractory spirit of Sun- 
set, and succeeded only by tying her hands and 
feet and muffling-her mouth, at the same time 
breathing menaces imto her car that he never 
meant to fulfil. Having thus secured and placed 
her in the deepest recess of the cavern, he took 
away the slight blind of deer-skin that he had 
previously stretched across the opening, and, ap- 
proaching as near as possible to the edge of the 
rock, took a careful survey of such objects as fell 
within the range of his vision. The clamor and 
excitement above still continued. Lying upon 
his chest, and reaching forth and. grasping the 
grape-vine which had steadied his descent and 
now gave him needful support, he turned his 
eyes toward the summit of the bluff, when, to 
his surprise, he beheld a dusky form clinging to 
the face of the reck, about half-way be\yjeen his 
hiding-place and the top. ‘ 

The first thought that occurred to Nathan was, 
that his concealment had been discovered, and 
that the pursuers were about to descend ia this 
precarious manner ; but closer observation con- 
vinced him that the Indian had accidentally 
fallen, and had, by wonderfully good luck, 
caught the shrubbery, and thus avoided or post- 
poned the catastrophe. 

Nathan watched him with great interest, and 
caught casual glances of painted faces peering 
down from above. [t was with our hero a ques- 
tion of the utmost importance, whether the say- 
age would attempt to save himself by carefully 
drawing himself upward, or letting himself down 
in a direct line to the base of the bluff. While 
revolving this point in his mind, he perceived 
that the Indian had already settled it, and was 
gradually lessening the distance between them. 

This was a contingency that Nat had not cal- 
culated upon, and he waited with nervous anx- 
iety the result. He neared the cave rapidly, his 
companions cheering him from the summit 
Occasionally his foot started a loose stone, which, 
rattling from point to point, leaped over Nathan’s 
head to plunge finally into the waters of the 
river. He heard the sound of his coming feet as 
he thrust them into crevices, or planted them 
firmly on projecting splinters of rock, and the 
grape-vine gliding through his hands, which he 
grasped with greater assurance as he grew more 
confident of success. 

Nathan drew back and clubbed his musket. 
The Indian’s feet were dangling over the top of 
the entrance to the cavern, when a scream from 
Sunset, who had managed to free her mouth 
from restraint, filled him with alarm, and for a 
moment kept him in the most terrible suspense. 
Bangs ran to stop the girl’s cries, which had 
manifestly reached the ears of the savage, who 
paused an instant and listened, afterward lower- 
ing himself more cautiously and casting inquisi- 
tive glances inevery direction. His body slowly 
descended until he was opposite the cavity, 
seeing which, a yell of triumph broke suddenly, 
and it would seem imprudently, broke from his 
lips ; for it warned Nathan that the decisive mo- 
ment had come. He raised his musket and gave 
him a heavy blow upon the head. Stunned by 
the concussion, the hands of the savage relaxed 
their grasp and his body went swinging and 
striking upon the jagged points, until it plunged 
at last, into the waters beneath, a bruised and 
mutilated mass. 

“ Have you finished him ?”’ asked Bangs. 

“Yes,” said Nathan, “he has gone on his 
last trail. Ha! ha! it is hard to outwit a half- 
witted fellow! He died with the whoop of the 
Wampanoag on his lips.”’ 

“ Do you think they heard the cry of this young 
panther ?” continued Joe. 

“These rocky walls are thick,” answered 
Nathan. “Her screams fell back dead and use- 
less. Little Ingin,” he added, “be still, or I’ll 
send you down the cliff!” In reply to this, the 
girl struggled with Bangs and kicked des- 
perately. 

“Little mistress,” resumed Natty, “you are 
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tiring yourself for nothing. You are as safe here 
as @ bug in a rug, and all their whooping and 
yelling wont find you.’* : : 

“You might as well talk to a wolfs cub. Sne 
has bitten my fingers till they bleed, and I hope 
if her mouth is to be held, that you'll hold it 
yourself. She’s a chip of the old Ingin block 
and an imp of Satan!” exclaimed Bangs, 
thoroughly angry. 

“Twill deal with her,” replied Natty. “Go 
and watch, and see what’s going on.” The lad 
took the muffler from the girl’s mouth and again 
tried his powers of soothing her determined will. 

“ Be good,” he began, “and I will use you 
well. Doas Ibid you, and you shall soon go 
back to your mother. Be ugly and rebellious, 
and I will build a fire and roast you! Fire hurts 
a good deal when it’s burnin’ somebody. Half- 
witted Nat knows how the Wampanoags torture 
their captives. Little red-and-white squaw, you'd 
better be quiet.” 

The girl reflected a moment and then replied : 

“ Cloudy-Sky, untie my hands and feet, and 
T’ll do as you bid me.” 

“ You will not deceive me?” queried Nathan. 

“ Sunset’s tongue is not crooked. If you trust 
her, she will keep her word; but if you try to 
tie up her mouth, she will struggle and cry out.” 

Nathan restored her limbs to freedom, assuring 
her that he would trust her implicitly. Finding 
herself at liberty and her word believed in, she 
sat down very calmly upon her couch of skins 
and showed herself perfectly ready to talk, to be 
talked to, or to remain silent. Natty had ap- 
proached the little maiden on the approachable 
side of her character. 

Silence now prevailed without. The shouts 
of the Wampanoags were no longer heard. This 
stillness was more alarming to Nathan than their 
previous clamor. He took his station again at 
the mouth of the cavern. The deeper darkness 
that precedes the dawn mantled the forest, 
rendering objects very indistinct at a short dis- 
tance. He could decide neither by sight nor 
sound whether the savages remained above, had 
gone down to look for the body of their comrade, 
or disposed of themselves in some other manner. 
Not caring to be kept in suspense, he resolved to 
reconnoitre in person, which resolution Joe 
strenuously opposed as being too hazardous to 
be put in practice. Favored by the obscurity, 
Nathan slung his musket to his back and made 
good his exit from the cave, working himself 
along to the right, where the footing, on account 
of the projecting ledge, was less precarious; and 
where, by the use of both hands, he could make 
tolerable progress where it would have been 
impracticable to have carried a burden like that 
which had encumbered his coming. Leaping | 
several chasms and swinging himself along by | 
the branches of some dwarf trees, he succeeded 
in reaching safe footing after a scramble of ten 
minutes. 

Making a sweep round the hill, close down by 
the margin of the river, he moved directly, swift- 
ly, yet secretly, toward the spot on the brow of 
the hill which had so recently resounded with 
savage yells. Parting the bushes cautiously, 
stepping with the elasticity of a veteran scout, | 
fearless of dan :er, he drew near the scene of the | 
late clamor, to find it entirely free from the foe. | 





THE FOOL AND HIS DOG. 


Not a dusky for .wip.vistble ; not a hatchet 


gleamed through ,glvom; not an eye seq 

on the slert. ii, ¢ with his 

musket aang Re { ad Wagtail, still his c@m- 
t 


panion in dan @had been at other times 
in more peaceful Leo erept noiselessly after 
him, with ears @fated and eyes shining with 
watchful eagerneés. 4 

Nathan descended thy hill and at a slower pace 
followed the stream. He had not gone far be- 
fore he heard voices. Creeping onward a few 
yards further, he discovered three Indians. 
They had drawn the body of their comrade from 
the water, and were standing around it, speculat- 
ing on the cause of his fall. Having discussed 
this matter to their satisfaction, they concealed 
the body with the intention of carrying it to 
Pokanoket on their return. This being attend- 
ed to, they began to talk about the trail and such 
discoveries as they supposed they had made. 
The oldest of the three, being an experienced 
brave, was confident that they had not been 
misled, but had found veritable signs of the dar- 
ing adventurer who had stolen the child. The 
others were not so well assured. 

“The trail,” said one, ‘is fainter than the 
trail of a squirrel. No pale-face has cunning 
enough to walk without making tracks.” In 
this opinion the third and younger of the party 
coincided. It was finally agreed that they should 
make another attempt to find the broken trail, if 
it was indeed the trail of human feet they had 
been following. 

This decision was not very agreeable to 
Nathan, as in passing to and fro in the prosecu- 
tion of their purpose, they would be likely to 
discover him. The dawn was already crimson- 
ing the east, and the light which would be fay- 
orable to their purpose, would be prejudicial to 
his safety. They approached very near the spot 
where he was concealed, sat down upon the grass, 
struck a light, lighted their pipes, and com- 
menced smoking and boasting of the brave deeds 
they had at different times achieved. The smoke 
seemed to get into their heads and exhilarate 
them like fire-water. They waxed valiant in 
their own imaginations. Among other things 
they vaunted their prowess in taking some Eng- 
lish prisoners a few days before, whom, by the 
description, Nathan readily recognized as being 
a part, or the whole, of the soldiers that had left 
Patuxet with him. It was with considerable 
satisfaction, notwithstanding their treachery, that 
he learned that those misguided men were still 
living. He wished them no evil. He had, in- 
deed, resolved several plans for their rescue, and 
now felt more than ever determined to carry 
them ont ; for it was very plain that they intend- 
ed to put them to death with all the refinements 
of Indian torture. These Wampanoags, then, 
talked loudly of the thief who had carried off 
Sunset. One told how he would brain him with 
his hatchet; a second, in what way he would 
stab him with his knife; and the third described 
with what ingenuity he would torment him, 
should he fall into his hands. 

With this sort of bravado they excited each 
other till they were quite furious and impatiently 
eager to put their dreadful threats in execution. 
This was notthe most pleasant situation for Nat, 
whose position was too near to be otherwise than 
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perilous. It wae light enangh to seo them du 
tinetly. The war-paint upon their faces, laf on 
with horrible art, made them grim and terriblé: 
A soul more pretentious of courage than Nathan" 
might have quaked with fear. Even he, daunt- 
less as he was, felt a bristling sensation in hi 
hair while they uttered their frightful menaces 
and gloried in their barbarities. They then 
built a fire, and in their search for sticks came 
very near Nathan several times. Some meat, 
which they had brought with them, was then 
cut and roasted. While they were eating it, the 
one who had spoken with such confidence about 
the trail, declared that he was convinced the 
thief was hidden somewhere not far distant; and 
that he intended to search thoroughly thereabout, 
before going further. Having avowed this 
determination, he arose and walked directiy to- 
wards Nat, and pausing within three feet of him, 
gave a great yell of astonishment and exultation. 

“Take him!” cried Nathan to Wagtail, and 
the next instant the dog was tugging at his 
throat. Nathan shot down the second with his 
musket, while the third, springing from the 
ground with a cry of rage, approached him with 
uplifted tomahawk. The youth parried two or 
three blows with his musket, but perceiving that 
he was likely to have the worst of it, called to 
his faithful helper, Wagtail, who, giving the neck 
of his victim a parting and fatal grip, sprang to 
the aid of his master, terrible in his rage and 
strength. Before the Wampanoag brave could 
turn and run, he was stricken down as if by 
lightning, and the life-blood was flowing in tor- 
rents from his torn and lacerated throat. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.| 

“Ha! ha!” exclaimed Nathan. It takes a 
fool and his dog to kill Ingins! Wagtail, you 
have done well; you have sharp teeth and strong 
jaws. You are more than a match for a Wam- 
panoag. Come! help me drag these carcasses 
to the water” With the dog’s assistance, 
Nathan drew the bodies to the stream and cast 
them in, when they were soon borne out of sight 
by the current. The body that the Indians had 
hidden was also taken from its concealment and 
thrown into the river. 

“ Float on,” quoth Nathan, “ there’s no know- 
in’ where you'll stop. Perhaps you’ll be carried 
out to sea where the big ships go, tumbling about 
upon the waves. Ah, ha! you are leaving 
Pokanoket behind. You will find no graves on 
its sunny slopes. Well, you were for war and 
bloodshed, and you have had enough of both. 
You will never lurk on the English borders again, 
to burn and destroy, and kill innocent people. 
You will dance no more scalp-dances, and your 
war-cries will never curdle the blood of innocent 
maidens at midnight, as they lie sleeping in their 
beds.” 

Having delivered this short and comprehensive 
discourse, Natty directed his steps to the bluff, 
where, mounting to the highest peak, he took a 
careful survey of the surrounding country, and 
then returned to the cavern. 





CHAPTER XIIL 
FAITH AND METACOMA. 
Ir must not be supposed that the discovery of 
the conspiracy essentially changed the feelings 
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of those two arch plotters, Corbitant and Pocasset. 
That startling expose had not disarmed them of 
jealous antagonism, quenched their ambition, nor 
reduced them to the condition of good and faith- 
ful subjects. To do justice to Corbitant, his 
nobler nature had been reached by the magna- 
nimity of Mctacoma. His hatred had yielded, 
somewhat, to admiration and respect; but it 
was extremely doubtful whether this state of 
things would be of long duration. His animos- 
ity was softened, not subdued—his ambition 
cooled, but not quelled. That he should still 
cherish the same aspiring views, was natural to 
his character. But he was not disposed to enter 
speedily into new cabals against the king of the 
Wampanvazs; but with quick and sagacions 


moval by death or other means would affect 
deeply ; and he was willing to strike a retaliating 
blow at the man to whom his life was forfeit. 
Pocasset readily entered with him into a scheme 
for the secret disposition of the fair English girl. 
They purposed to steal her away at the first op- 
portunity, and either despatch her in the dark 
recesses of the forest, or carry her privately to the 
Narragansetts for safe keeping, till they should 
farther consider what to do with her. Some 
latent emotions of gratitude towards Metacoma 
made them anxious to proceed ina manner so 
cautious that they (the perpetrators of the wrong) 
should not be detected. The tenure which the 
king held upon the life of Corbitant also had 
weight with that wily plotter. ; 

“Brother Corbitant,” said Pocasset, one day, 
while they were talking over this subject in the 
woods, “‘ what bird, think you, flew to Metacoma 
and betrayed us? The souls of dood hinge,” 
he added, sneeringly, “seldom trouble them- 
elves about the living. My father has been 
dead these many years; but he ha» wever yet 
visited my couch at night, to warn me oF danger,” 

“Hooh!” exclaimed Corbitant. “The tale 
of Massasoit entered at one ear and passed out at 
the other, like other cunning stories that I some- 
times hear. Something more palpable to the 
touch than the shade of Massasoit betrayed us.” 

“Follow me,” answered Pocasset. “I will 
show you the branch on which the bird was 
perched that carried news to Metacoma.” 

Pocasset walked a few rods and paused at the 
spot where Faith had overheard the plan of the 
conspiracy. 

“Corbitant,” resumed the chief, “ you stood 
there, I stood here. Now come behind these 
bushes. There! look upon the ground and see 
what you can discover?” 

“I see,” replied Corbitant, stooping and put- 
ting his fingers upon the ground, “the imprint 
of two small feet; they are the tracks of a wo- 
man ; not of an Indian woman, for the toes do 
not turn it. Pocasset, English Faith stood here 
while we talked.” 

“You are right,” resumed Pocasset. “Ha! 
ha! this is the nest of the bird that betrayed us. 
Brother, we will clip her wings ; she shall Ay no 
more to carry mischief. But for her, today you 
would be king Corbitant !” 

Corbitant changed color, recoiled, panted, and 
struck his hand upon his chest. The word 
“king” thrilled to his heart The conscious- 
ness of his failure seemed to fall upon him of a 
sudden and nearly crush him to the earth. A 
gust of terrible disappointment swept over his 
proud soul. ‘But for her,” he repeated, in a 
gasping vs.ve, “I should have been king!” 

“But for her,” reiterated Pocasset, “you 
would have been king, and Pocasset ext to 
you im power.” 

Corbitant was too much agitated to imme- 
diately reply. He turned his back to his friend 
and allowed the storm of passion to shake him 
till its fury was somewhat exhausted. 

“Do you think,” he said, at length, turning 
again to Pocasset, and speaking in a subdued 
chest-tone, “thatthe Great Spirit really watches 
the lives of kings and great chieftains ?” 

“I know not; it may beso,” answered Pocas- 
set, solemnly. ‘ His ways are mysterious to me. 
If he watches over kings, he will scarcely take 
the trouble to guard the life of this English girl. 
The Great Spirit is the friend of the red man. 
The Great Spirit and the God of the white man 
are not the same.” 

“But for her,” muttered Corbitant between 
his teeth, “I might have been king! She dies— 
she dies! Her white hands have torn a crown 
from my head, and given my life to Metacoma.” 

“They are much together,” said Pocasset, 
meaningly. “He has no ears but for her when 
she speaks, and the beauty of our maidens has 
no longet cnarms for his eyes. She angers him 
and she pleases him. She makes him frown 
and she makes him sigh. She lashes him into a 
passion and calms him with a smile.” 

“T have marked it well. His mood changes 
oftener than the wind. Her lightest word affects 
him. He calls her slave; but he is hers. Per- 
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eyes he had detected hfs growing partiality for 
the society of Faith, and bleed tbe 
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haps that accursed white blood that they say | 
runs in his veins, turning what else were blood 
to milk, opens the portals of his heart to this pale 
stranger. If this king loves her, Corbitant will 
find a way to turn his love to agony. He will 
devote what forfeit life is left to this Intent. If 
he grants him a few days or weeks of life, it will 
be richly due when called for. What think you, 
Pocasset ?” 

“That he will wring it from you, drop by 
drop, instead of giving you quick exit to the 
land ef souls. While the burning splinters 
shrivel up your flesh, he'll ask for English 
Faith.” 

“ Pocasset, let us walk; we'll perfect our 
plans.” Conferring earnestly in low-breathed 
and muttered tones, the plotting chieftains moved 
away together through the depths of the tangled 
forest. 

The abduction of Sunset exercised a depress- 
ing influence upon the king of the Wampanoags. 
He had a strong affection for the child. Her 
bold and unexpected capture astonished him ; 
and his astonishment was still greater when the 
party of warriors he had sent out to overtake the 
kidnapper, returned minus four of their number, 
without being able to give any account, whatever, 
of the thief or the trail. 

“ There are but few white men,” said Meta- 
coma, “ that have the skill to baffle my braves.” 

“The white man can be as cunning as the 
red,” answered Faith, who heard this remark. 

“I know not that,” returned the king, thought- 
fully. ‘The home of the pale-face is in the 
clearing and not in the forest. He can use the 
axe and the hoe and other implements that be- 
long to squaws and slaves, but he is blind to the 
secret signs of the woods. He cannot walk over 
the leaves like a squirrel, neither can he scent 
the track of a flying foe.” 

“ Boastful king, I know of one that has a foot, 
a hand, and an eye that are wise in the arts of 
the red man. Show him the trail of your most 
cunning brave, a with the speed 
of a deep se 

lave, I belicve it not!” exclaimed Meta- 
coma, with warmth. 

“ Measlave! The king of the Wampanoags 
is in a play fal mood to day.” 

“Ay, girl, slave! though treated so well by 
me that you have nearly forgotten your place. 
Fool that I am, to forget that a slave should be 
beaten to make her humble and obedient.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Faith, lightly, breaking a 
rod from a drooping branch. ‘Great warrior, 
here is a rod; strike me! Strike a woman! 
See how small my arm is; I cannot struggle 
with you a moment. Ha, ha! Strike your 
friend.” 

Metacoma’s face grew red. The words and 
manner of Faith confused him. The taunting 
yet bewitching smile upon her lips added not a 
little to the half-angry perplexity of the chieftain. 

“ Friend!” he repeated, loftily. 

“Yes, your friend,” replied Faith. “ Hast 
forgotten, ungraterm vDurtasian, whu saved your | 
life?” | 

“TI see that you have not!” retorted Meta 
coma, sdfcastically. “T suppose you will cast 
that service in my teeth daily.” 

“ Had you been noble, generous, as I thought 
you, you would have rewarded me with my free- 
dom. You would have led me back to Patuxet 
in safety.” 

“Freedom! I will never give you freedom. 
I want you. You—you—are—are useful to me. 
And if your people have stolen Sunset, it is but 
just that I should keep you.” 

“« Just or not, you are the strongest; and with 
wicked men and savages, might makes right.” 

“That may be true, but I care not to reason 
it with you. Weightier matters are on my mind. 
I cannot pause to consider every whim of yours. 
I sometimes listen to your talk for want of more 
manly employment. Do not pride yourself too 
much on Metacoma’s favor. Some day this 
hand, maddened by some insolence of yours, 
may strike you lifeless at my feet.” 

“Then who will save your life when next your 
subjects conspire ?” 

“Ha! [thought so! It comes again. Better 
to have lost it than to have the obligation crowd- 
ed down my throat so often. Girl! you will 
choke me with saving my life.” 

“An easy death, I think. Are you dying 
hard ?”” 

“Hooh! the ways of women are to me a mys- 
tery. They anger and they please; but they 
like best to anger. O, I would not be bound to 
one for worlds.” 

“And I know not the woman that would, for 
worlds, be bound to you!” retorted Faith, with 
a ringing laugh. 

“ Tiger-cat! you love to scratch one’s face,” 
rejoined the king. “ But, slave,” he added, a 
moment after, “I forgive you.” 

“For saving your life?” asked Faith. 

“No; but for making it miserable with your 
crooked ways.” 

“Tf I make you miserable, send me home.” 

“ Miserable, did Tsay? ©, no! you are too 
far beneath me to make me miserable.” 

“A bee may sting one’s foot, and they are far 
beneath you, you know.” 

“True, true! There area thousand reptiles 
too vile for companionship, that have power to 
make us miserable. You are one of them.” 

“T thank you, Metacoma, for the compliment. 
Iam well pleased to place such a distance be- 
tween us. Don’t step on me, I beg!” 

“You sting without being trodden upon.” 

“Does the wound smart ?”’ } 

“ By the Master of Life! I know not what ails | 
me. April-Sky, I believe my mind wanders.” | 

“Yes, in every direction but the right one. | 
I have marked it often. I think the conspiracy | 
upset your reason. You are hardly safe. Let | 
me lead you, Metacoma.” 

“Away! away!” cried the king, sharply. 

“T will obey you, presently ; but first I wish to | 
ask abont those prisoners taken by some of your 
warriors a few days ago. Good barbarian, what 
do you intend to do with them ?” 

“Bure them! burn them! And, perhaps,” 
he said, in a lower voice, “I may try the fire on 
your dainty flesh.” 

“ Here are dried sticks to build it of. Have | 














| not far from the principal encampment of the 





































































you a thong about you, great king, to bind my 
limbs? Here is a little tree, to which your giant 
strength might easily secure me.” 

Metacoma paused and regarded his captive 
with fixed intensity. A slight tremulousness 
shook his frame. He respired quickly and 
heavily. 

“Girl! girl!” he cried. “I would not harm 
you for the world! I would burn my own flesh 
sooner than scorch a hair of yours. No,no! I 
meant not that,” he added, hastily. “Ihave a 
habit of expressing myself imperfectly. I meant 
to say, I will not kill you without you provoke 
me past endurance.” 

“No more than that?” said Faith, touching 
his arm with the tip of her fingers, and looking 
demurely into his face. 

“That is much. Think of my power. A 
word from me would consign you to the most 
miserable fate. Have youno fear of death when 
it visits one in such terrible form that minutes 
grow into hours of agony ?” 

“Yes, all this I fear, but not from you. You 
are too good, too pitying, to adjudge me to such 
a death.” 

“ Your voice best pleases me when you speak 
thus; there is wondrous power init. I marvel 
often that I listen to it. Talk to me no more of 
freedom. You are free enough with me. Is 
there not liberty enough in these wild woods, 
where nature breathes her choicest perfumes; 
where birds make the softest music! What 
better liberty than to wander from sunrise to 
sunset amid trees and flowers breathing an at- 
mosphere uncontaminated by others? Stay 
here, and be content.” 

“ You are at war with my people. You will 
goon the war-path and return with your hands 
red with the blood of the English. 0, that sight 
would sicken me! I should fly-from you with 
HOE” us - 

“¥ly from me, April-Sky ?” 

“Ay, from Metacoma, the murderer of the 
English ; the savage.” 

“Ts he who defends his subjects and repels 
aggression and extortion, a murderer and a rob- 
ber? English Faith, you know me not! I 
scorn all baseness. I hate a lie as I hate cow- 
ardice. I will fight the English, it is true, be- 
cause they are the natural enemies of my race ; 
but I will defy them openly, and they shall know 
that with Metacoma it shall be war to the last, 
and to the death !” 

The dignified and solemn tones of the chief- 
tain affected Faith deeply. His sad and averted 
eyes, the regretful expression that swept over 
his face when he had ceased speaking, his whole 
attitude, attested to the sincerity of his words 
and the honesty of his purpose. There seemed 
to be something more that he wished tosay He 
sighed, drew his hand across his forehead, ‘nd 
glanced wistfully at Faith. 

“Let us go,” said the latter, observing his 
changed demeanor. 

“ Not yet—not yet. You do not vex me now. 
“I um ploaced with you.” 

* We have wandered some distance from the 
Wwillage.” + A 

“Distance? Itis but astep. You saved my 
life, and I feel grateful for it.” 

“ Then manifest your gratitude by giving me 
my freedom.” 

“Never! never!’ cried Metacoma, passion- 
ately. ‘“I’d part with my crown, first!” 

Faith, who had never seen him in such mood 
before, drew back in alarm. 

“Your crown? Forme?” she repeated, in- 
voluntarily. 

“Sorceress ! sorceress! what have you done 
tome? You carry me to the two extremes of 
human passion. One moment I would kill you, 
the next I would die for you. Metacoma is 
mad !” 

The king of the Wampanoags folded his arms 
upon his breast and was violently agitated. 

“Be calm! you terrify me!” said Faith, in a 
soothing voice. 

“Ts this the return you make me for my—my 
—my kindness?” 

“JT saved your life. But for me Corbitant 
would have been king to-day.” 

“True! true! You saved my heart from the 
assassin’s knife, to strike more deeply into it 
with your heavenly eyes. The hand of Corbi- 
tant, perhaps, would have been more merciful. 
Minus Monedo! I know not what will come of 
this. I must seek out some great medicine to 
bring my reason back. English Faith, you are 
glorious as the sun in your beauty. I have 
sometimes thought—it is madness, though—that 
life with you in some lone wigwam, apart from 
other human creatures, was something better 
than to be a king.” 

“You forget,” returned Faith, quickly, “the 
difference between us, You are to me a heathen ; 
you burn the cabins of the settlers; you slay 
innocent maidens and children at midnight, and 
rejoice in their reeking scalps. Savage! how 
dare you?” 

Metacoma’s eyes began to gleam with resent- 
ment. 

“English Faith,” he answered, suppressing 
his emotions, “must your white lips stab me 
thus? You slander—you defame me! You 

have called me all but coward !” 

“Tt were wronging you to call you coward. 
You are brave as steel; common fame has told 
me that. Bat here comes Annawon. He has 
news, perhaps, to tell you. I will walk away— 
you can confer together. Noble Metacoma, 
adieu. When next we meet, may you be in 
happier mood.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


AN EVENTFUL NIGHT. 
Tue spot where Faith now found herself was 


Wampanoags, but in a direction opposite to that 
which she usually took in her walks. Indeed, 
since the discovery of the conspiracy and the 
abduction of Sunset, her movements had been 
much trammelled ; her walks had been gener- 
ally attended by Metacoma, whose growing fond- | 
ness for her society was every day growing more 
obvious to attentive eyes. 

She sat down upon a bank of moss and be- | 


gan to reflect upon the strange interview that had 
just transpired. 
rather difficult to analyze. In the brief expe- 
rience of her life she had never been so singular- 
ly circumstanced as then. The course of her 
existence from childhood had not been like a 
smoothly flowing stream ; its waters had been 
broken by daily vexations and continual heart- 
aches. A home she had never had, in the bet- 
ter acceptation of that term. A bare abiding- 
place had been grudgingly given by her narrow- 
minded relatives, who, she was internally assur- 
ed, were under deeper obligations than those 
they had acknowledged or were willing to admit. 
Her love for Nathan had kept her bravely up 
upon the thorny path she had been obliged to 
travel ; and that strong and enduring love had 
at length impelled her into the wilds of the 
forest, and into the midst of the savages, to 
secure his liberty. How had she been treated 
since she had placed herself under the care and 
protection of the King of the Wampanoags ? 
Much better than she could possibly have hoped. 
She had discovered traits in his character that 
might put the white man to the blush. She felt 
interested in this princely red man. Red man! 
If rumor told the truth, he was not all of that 
primitive stock; white blood mingled with the 
duskier currents. But that mattered not. It 
was nobility of soul that constituted the true man, 
not circumstances of birth or blood. 











Her feelings were certainly 


While she was thus speculating with herself, 


Metacoma and Annawon walked away together. 
The shades of evening were already descending. 
The gloomy tinge of twilight cast a shadow upon 
surrounding objects. Faith had not been trained 
to be afraid of solitude. Leneliness and silence 
brought no accusers to her conseience, for her 
life had been one of truth and innocence. She 
was familiar with the obscurity of the wood at 
that hour of the day. 
Nathan in the groves of Patuxet when the sun 
set and the night came in. She forgot, for a 
moment, her situation ; that she was alone; that 


She had often sat with 


savage feet might be lurking near. But this for- 


getfulness was of short duration. Her pensive 


revery was rudely interrupted. A tall figure 
rose up behind her; ahand, strong and pitiless, 
was laid upon her arm, and simultaneously 
another upon her lips, which was pressed against 
them with suffocating force. She could neither 
move nor scream. She struggled, it is trae—in- 
stinct teaches one to resist violence—hut her 
soft muscles could but feeblyreontend with those 
brawny red hands that held her. Two savages 
had stolen upon her, and she was now in their 
power. Of this fact she was but too conscious. 
She tried to articulate the name of Metacoma ; 
but the remorseless fingers stifled the word upon 
her tongue. 

“White squaw,” said a voite that she recog- 
nized as Corbitant’s, “be still, or I will cleave 
you tothe ground with my hatchet! But for 
you, Corbitant would have been king !”” 

Faith’s nerves thrilled with terror. Those 
hissing, penetrating tonge\¥ald_her what she might 
e from the vengratgen nf the baffled chief- 

n. She turned her ‘Cpraider;*sringly towards 
hb , 


“Woman!” added | itant, sneeringly, 
“with Metacoma those ¢44.@ are powerful ; but 
to Corbitant they are hateft\as the serpents. I 
would have torn them gyt and put fire into their 
sockets long ago, had I known you better!” 
Faith fell upon her knees, clasped her hands and 
raised her face towards Corbitant in agonized 
but silent entreaty; while Pocasset, with a grim 
smile upon his lips, held a hatchet suspended 
over her head. 

“English girl,” continued Corbitant, in the 
same stern and terrible tones, “it was your cun- 
ning that robbed me of honor and of life. Sweet 
shall be my revenge! whether it be to keep you 
in the most cruel captivity, or to draw away 
your life, drop by drop! Look around you; 
you will see this spot no more; you will walk 
no more here in dalliance with Metacoma, an- 
gering him with a crooked word and delighting 
him with a smile. Ay, you carried it bravely 
with him to-day! Corbitant was not so far off 
but that the wind blew some words to his ears.” 

The chief paused, then resumed, mockingly : 

“© But for me Corbitant would have been king.’ 
You little thought that Corbitant himself heard 
those hateful words. I remember well the tones, 
they were soft and wheedling, like the cooing of 
a dove. Most cunning of pale-faced women, 
arise and follow me. Turn but one step back- 
ward, and I swear by the great Manito of the 
Wampanoags, I’ll strike you down!” 

“Since there is no mercy for me, Corbitant, 
T'll follow. But Metacoma was merciful to you. 
He might have slain you, but he gave you life. 
You reward him thus; you steal his slave.” 

“FIooh!” retorted Corbitant, fiercely. ‘‘ He’s 
yours. You might lead him round the world 
by a string no larger than a hair.” 

“Corbitant, once I thought you noble. On 
the morning when the conspiracy was discovered, 
I saw you look about you more than once with 
a most kingly glance.” 

“ Kingly it would indeed have been, had you 
been with your people, or dead,” returned Cor- 
bitant, moving rapidly into the forest. 

“Then you seemed a soaring eagle ; but now 
you have become a paltry sparrow-hawk.” 

“Woman, follow! Do not vex me with idle 
talk. My mind is fixed—I cannot change. I 
am not a weathercock, like Metacoma, to change 
to all your varying moods. Faster—faster ! 
Pocasset, urge her onward.” Pocasset, who 
walked behind, menaced her with his knife. 

“O, not so fast!” said Faith. “ Indeed, you 
overtax my strength ; it were better policy in you 
to spare it.” 

“ On, or die!’ said Pocasset, angrily. 

They had thus far walked in one of those 
beaten trails that were to be found in and about 
Indian villages, some of which extended even to 
distant encampments and to other villages; but 
Corbitant now turned from it and struck off in 
the direction of Narragansett Bay. Faith observ- 
ed that the ground upon which they were trav- 
elling was hard and unyielding to thefoot. She 
wondered bow far she should be permitted or 
forced to walk, and flattered herself that they 
should leave a trail that would be easily enough 
























followed by Metacoma. But in this she was 
somewhat mistaken, Corbitant choosing the way 
with consummate skill. 


For two hours she was hurried onward with- 


out being allowed to pause a moment for rest ; 
she was then suffered to sit down upon the 
ground to recover a little from the extraordinary 
fatigue to which she had been subjected. As 
she reclined upon the earth, panting from exer- 
tion, slight sounds were heard in the forest. 
Instantly the impetuous hand of Corbitant was 
upon her mouth. 
denly backward to the ground, upon which both 
Corbitant and Pocasset simultaneously threw 
themselves. In this position she was held with 
no light pressure for several minutes. 
gan to believe that her last hour had come ; for 
it was with extreme difficulty that she could 
respire beneath that stringent and unrelaxing 


Her head was pressed sud- 


She be- 


Tasp. 
She heard steps ; some human being was pass- 


ing near them—perhaps a white man and a 
neighbor—possibly a party of soldiers sent out 
on purpose for her relief. 
thrilled her. Between the actual pains of suffo- 
cation and the scarce less agonizing ones of 
suspense, she suffered unspeakable torture. The 
footsteps grew very distinct. 


How the thought 


“You may raise your head a little,” whisper- 


ed Corbitant. “Struggle, and try to cry out, 
and I will smother yon! Ha! I hold you, you 
see, with no dainty hand.” ‘ 


Faith elevated her head a little, her lips still 


being imprisoned by the rigid fingers of the chief, 
and saw, at the distance of a few yards, Nathan 
and his dog, moving swiftly among the trees. 


Corbitant allowed her to gaze after him till he 


was out of sight. When his dim but familiar 
outlines could no longer be seen, she felt desert- 
ed by every human creature and hopeless of 
human succor. Her relentless captor did not 


yet release her, and she was nearly unconscious 
before his hand was withdrawn, and she was 
allowed to respire freely. 

“ The fool has gone,” said Corbitant. ‘“ Girl! 
it is for you that he is so near the village of the 
Wampanoags, to-night. I’ll take care to meet 
him before he goes back.” 

“ Meet him, if you dare!” said Faith. ‘“ The 
meeting will be as safe for him as for you.” 

“Ugh! vaunt you so loudly? But up—up! 
Those tender limbs have not finished their walk, 
yet. This way—on—on!” 

Faith was obliged to strain every muscle to 
keep pace with her captors. Many times her 
strength seemed on the point of failing ; but the 
frightful menaces of Pocasset drove her onward. 
They reached, at length, a heavily wooded val- 
ley into which they descended. This valley, at 
the bottom, was piled with rocks of granite of 
great size, between two of the largest of which 
she discovered a small hut or lodge, built of bark 
and small trees. But she did not make this 
discovery until she had approached within a few 
feet of it, it was so hidden and snuggled down 
between those towering masses of granite. Po- 
casset emitted a low whistle, and presently 
another party appeared, an Indiag of the Nar- 
ruyansett tribe, whom Corbitayt immediately 
drew aside and conferred with\in an earnest 
manner. c 

When he came back, he ordered Faith to enter 
the little lodge. As she was going in, she heard 
him say to the Narragansett: 

“Guard her well till Corbitant can have his 
revenge. Lose your life rather than hers. She 
is full of cunning ; she has more subtlety than 
the snake or the fox. But for her, Corbitant 
would have been king !” 

Faith was in the hut, but she paused at the 
door to listen. 

“Brother Corbitant,”’ said Pocasset, ‘I have 
heard it said, and I believe it, that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. Brother, we 
have caught this bird; let us despatch her on 
the spot. Say but the word—I drag her out and 
sink my tomahawk into her head !” 

With what intense eagerness did the maiden 
listen for Corbitant’s reply. For a moment he 
hesitated, and Pocasset had taken two steps to- 
wards the lodge, before he decided the important 
question. 

“Tt shall not be!” he answered. “ That will 
be too easy; she must feel a heavier vengeance. 
I must kill her piece-meal, and by refined agonies 
that white flesh cannot bear. Pocasset, come! 
We must not be long missed from the wigwams 
of the Wampanoag.” The chieftain addressed 
once more the Narragansett : 

“This pale-face woman will be looked for. 
Metacoma will rage like a panther. Let him! 
I'll take care that he does not find her. Lying 
tongues shall mislead him. Narragansett, I have 
spoken!” With these words he turned abruptly, 
and with Pocasset left the spot; while the Nar- 
ragansett, placing his weapons beside him, sat 
down upon the ground at the door of the hut. 
The retreating footsteps of Corbitant and Pocas- 
set were agreeable sounds to Faith; but the 
thought that they might fall in with Nathan 
troubled her not a little; and to that simple- 
minded youth we will now return. 

At the time the maiden saw him, he was on 
his way to Mount Hope for the purpose of at- 
tempting something for the escape of those un- 
fortunate men, who, through the effects of their 
own cowardice and treachery, had fallen into the 
hands of the Wampanoags. Joe Bangs—who 
had been left to take care of Sunset—endeavored 
to dissuade him from an enterprise that gave so 
little promise of success; but, as in many other 
instances, Natty took the responsibility of gov- 
erning his own actions; and exhorting him to 
“trust to a half-witted fellow,” set off for the 
Indian village, attended by his friendly canine 
coadjutor, who, like his master, was always 
ready for an adventure. ‘I’hat a lad of his lean 
wit should undertake a matter of this kind, was 
certainly, to all human appearance, foolhardy 
and hairbrained. But he viewed everything 
from a standpoint peculiar to himself; conse- 
quently his conclusions differed materially from 
the common herd of thinkers and actors. 

The night was far advanced when he reached 
Pokanoket. His plans were as yet crude. I 
fact he had formed no settled purpose except to 
trust to circumstances. Natty believed in luck. 








He was strong in the belief that success would 
attend his movements, without being able to 
assign any plausible reason for such a convic- 
tion. Perhaps he had a vague impression that 
Providence would aid him on an errand so mer- 
cifal. 

It was about midnight when he came in sight 
of the wigwams that dotted the verdant slopes of 
Mount Hope. To his surprise he beheld torches 
held aloft by persons who seemed laboring un- 
der some excitement, and who were hurrying 
towards the summit of the hill. This spectacle 
assured him that something of importance had 
happened ; and possibly he could take advan- 
tage of the confusion and make it subserve the 
object he had in view. He knew very well where 
captives where usually kept, and in what man- 
ner they were confined and guarded ; knowledge 
which he had gained from living among them. 
He therefore directed his steps to that part of the 
village where the prisoners were, in all proba- 
bility, secured ; while the hum and excitement 
about Metacoma’s lodge momentarily increased. 

‘ortunately for half-witted Nat, the spot he was 
secking was on the outskirts of the encampment ; 
and he approached it with such secrecy, that not 
even adog barked at his coming. 

He paused near a large hut of logs and recon- 
noitered the ground carefully, He felt sure that, 
so far, he was right. He pushed on a few yards 
further, and saw a figure standing motionless at 
the comer of the wigwam. It was an Indian 
sentinel in the faithful performance of his duty. 
Lying flat upon his face, Natty dragged himself 
along till within twenty yards of the dusky 
watcher. He stopped. The dog crept to his 
side, looking inquiringly and eagerly into his 
master’s eyes. 

“Take him!” said Natty, in awhisper. With 
three great bounds Wagtail cast himself upon 
the sentinel, and before a single cry had left his 
lips, held him in the close and deadly grasp of 
his jaws. The victim writhed and twisted, but 
death was tugging at his throat. “Hold him 
fast !’’ said Nathan, and pushing open the door, 
he looked into the hut. The light of the moon 
streaming in, revealed three figures stretched 
upon the ground, bound in the most thorough 
manner. So many and so rigid were the thongs 
that bound them, that there scarcely seemed 
room for the movement of a muscle. 

“Trust to a fool!” said Nathan. With his 
knife he quickly freed their limbs from their 
painful restraint. ‘“ Something has happened in 
the village,” he added. “ The heathen are all 
up to Metacoma’s wigwam. There is no time to 
lose. Up and away! They will be back soon, 
and the howl of the Wampanoag will be heard a 
great way off.” 

There was little need for Natty to repeat his 
exhortation to haste. The soldiers were upon 
their feetin a moment, pouring out their thanks 
like water. They felt like men suddenly res- 
cued from death. A crushing burden of horror 
had in an instant been lifted from their souls. 
When they passed out of the hut, the sentinel was 
already dead, while Wagtail stood watching the 
body t6 see if it manifested signs of life. 

“Ht takes a fool and his dog to kill Ingins!”’ 
mu Nat. “ He knows a thing or two, does 
Ww il. Heis sure; he never fails. He knows 
where to draw blood. Ha! ha! To the forest— 
to the forest !”” 

[To BE CONTINUED.| 
[Back numbers of The Fling of our Union containing 


the previous chapters of this story, can be hed at cur 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 
—_—_— + 2-e +>——————_" 
A GRATEFUL CLIENT, 

When Judge Henderson, of Texas, was first 
a candidate for office, he visited a frontier county, 
in which he was, except by reputation, a stran- 
ger. Hearing that a trial for felony would take 
place in a few days, he determined to volunteer 
for the defence. The prisoner was charged 
with having stolen a pistol; the defence was 
“not guilty.” The volunteer counsel conducted 
the case with great ability. He confused the 
witnesses, palavered the count, and made an able, 
e!zquent and successful argument. The prison- 
er was acquitted—he had not stolen the pistol. 
The counsel received the enthusiastic applause 
of the audience. His innocent client availed 
himself of the earliest interval of the hurricane of 
congratulations to take the counsel aside. “ M 
dear sir,” said he, ‘‘ you have saved me, and 
am very grateful. I have no money, lo not ex- 
pect to have any, and do not expect ever to see 
you again ; but to show that I appreciate your 
services you shall have the pistol!” So saying, 
he drew from his pocket, and presented to the 
astonished attorney, the very pistol the attorney 
had just shown he had never stolen or had in his 
possession.— Washington Union. 

———___- + oe 
THE KOSSUTH FAMILY. 

A writer in the Journal of Commerce thus 
notices the Kossuth family in the United States: 

“The daughters of the sdmirable Madame 
Meslenvi, the Nightingale of the Hungarian war 
hospitals, have been most generously cared for 
by Mrs. Cruger, of our city, and, under superior 
teachers, have grown up to sensible and accom- 
plished womanhood, such as would have rejoiced 
the spirit of their departed mother, who exclaim- 
ed on her death-bed that she could now expire 
in peace, since her children would be in a better 
condition than if she had lived. Friends of Mad- 
ame Zuloyski have purchased for her a little 
farm in New Jersey, where she lives in comfort 
with hertwo youngest children. Her second son 
is quite distinguished as a civil engineer in the 
West. The gentle, discreet and accomplished 
Madame Ruttpay has established a boarding- 
school for young ladies at Cornwall, near New- 
burg, which promises to be highly successful. 
ller eldest son, a graduate of Union College, is in 
the engineer department of the navy yard at 
Brooklyn; the second is in the navy agency at 
New York. They are gentlemanly, unexcep- 
tionable young men.” 








30 
THE INDIANS AND THE ORGAN, 

Not a little amusement was afforded to a crowd 
of bystanders the other day, by a visit of six fine 
specimens of Indian chieftains to the beautiful 
St. James’s Church, Chicago. ‘They had never 
before been in the regions of civilization, and 
therefore the ‘pomp of architecture” and the 
grace and beauty of art were newtothem They 
were at first attracted by the rich coloring of the 
windows, and manifested their admiration of 
“ the House of the Kainbow ” by significant signs. 

| Bat when a gentleman in the charch strack ap 
the organ, they were completely amazed, and 
hunted about for the origin of the “ Sweet Thua- 
der,” without discovering it, till one more wise 
than the rest pointed to the chandeliers, and de- 
| clared the sound proceeded from them. This 
seemed to satisfy them, and they deparied, highly 
pleased with the “ Great Medicine House.” 








(Written for The Flag of owr Uni 
THE MONKEY IN CHUR 
Papa's darling sometimes stot 
At window on a pleasant day, 
Throwing to the monkey food, 
And beard the ongan-grinder play 
Bubty somewhat older grown, 
Hits papa thought It wise to take 
Where the seed of trath ls sown 
Where hymns tney slug, and prayers 
So to meeting with bis son, 
The doting father took his way, 
Telling him to make no faa, 
Nor speak aloud in chureh thet day. 


Bubby stood upon the seat, 

In tory sober mood aud mien, 
Waiting for whatever treat 

Might there be ate, or heard or seen, 


Boon each shining organ pipe 

A Good of harmony poured out; 
This aroused the little snipe, 

Aud made him keenly look about 


Jumping on his father's knee, 
At length he asked in serious strain, 
“ Monkey, papa, where le he? 

“WiLL moukey pever come again!’ 
Papa blushed quite red, with shame ; 
The neighbors tittered very loud ; 

Bubby's arrow, without aim, 
Had hit one monkey in that erowd' 


* Founded on fact —the ofa child w), 


monkeys and organs insepa: , and 
outin Meetin® Mu ulred for his savorite Ge! 
manner related in the text. 
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Neven was there a darker night, 
did a greater quantity of such exces 
rain fall into a certain unlighted stre- 
don, as on the night that John Str 
sneaking along on the lee side of the 
the vain endeavor to keep himself . 
weather. 

“Well, I declare !—this is pleasant 
tered, shrinking back as far ax possi! 
very shallow doorway, where he wa 
from the copious drippings from the 
cept when a gust of wind swept down 
throwing a young deluge directly into 
good-natured, inexpressive countens 
event occurred about every seco. 
“ Very pleasant indeed, ] must say! \ 
have supposed, twenty-four hours aj 
was sweetly slumbering the dry, wari 
fortable sleep of inudcence, that I, Jo! 
law clerk, Parchment Square, shoul: 
myself into sucha remarkably damp 
Nobody—I venture to affirm nobody. 
to think how itcame about! Only 
morning I repaired, as usual, to 
Square, and had but just seated my»: 
enormously high stool, preparatory t 
ing my labors for the day, when the d 
and who should enter the office bu 
ployer, Coansellur Deeds— Wicked 
call him for short, ‘John,’ he said, ‘ » 
had a holiday for some time, have y: 
sir,’ said I, ‘not since last Christin. 
you have rather dry times of it, eh 1’ 
dry, sir,’ said I, trying to make out w 
driving at—'gad, if he could see » 
would think I was making up for « 

times I ever had in my life. ‘ Very ». 
says he, ‘I don’t wish you to work 
death in my service; so you can hay 
the day to yourself. And here's half 
for you—now be off!’ 

“ The celerity with which the tall 
upon which I was seated jumped fron 
at these words, borders upon the mar, 
also does the speed with which I 
office; and with the half soverei, 
breeches’ pocket, I resolved to impr 
expected leisure by throwing my 
strained, into the whirl and dissipat 
jonable London society, and for « 
least, living like any lord of the land 
less to recall all the places I visited 
day. I went to the wild beast sho 
gent turn himself wrong side out, I 
in the park and a walk on the Tham: 

a walkin the Thames and a—but 1 
In short, I went everywhere. 

“ Towards sunset, feeling rather fa 
the unusual exercise, I dropped int 
house, and seating myself comfort: 
parlor, called for whiskey-ponch aod 
am not in the habit of smoking, ¢ 
tobacco always makes me sick ; and 
have ordered the cigar upon this o 
that when one goes in for a jollitics 


in a measure compelled to do th 
be 

“ Well, I drinked my whiskey a 
my cigar, and when they were gone 
ing exactly what to do with mysel!, 
some more of the same sort, and ke 
80, and doubtless should have hed 
time, but for the character of the | 
got into. After a little, I began w j 
the landlord, the waiters, and eve 
came into the house began to get ty; 
more and more 0 every minute— 
the chairs and tables appeared to po 
Giegraceful intoxication that affect: 
establishment. Considering it rat 
my dignity to be anyway social ur { 
such low-bred people, 1 paid but tite 
to them, and leaning my head upc 
and my arms on the table, fell seand 
was only awakened, about elever 
night, by the landlord shaking me b 
der. He was rather cross, after bis 
and roughly ordered me to leave, fo 
to close his house. As I couldn't +. 
fuse to comply with the reasonable ro 
man nearly seven feet high, | did qu 
it was raining cats and dogs—whole 
atthat. I knew it wouldn't do w ¢ 
old Deeds would skin me alive for 
Out of bed to let me in at euch a th 
#0 T thought I'd go and sleep with » 
Sprat, at the head of the street. 








1s strong in the belief that success would 
| his movements, without being able to 
) any plausible reason for such a convic- 
Perhaps he had a vague impression that 
dence would aid him on an errand so mer- 


was about midnight when he came in sight 
- wigwams that dotted the verdant slopes of 
it Hope. To his surprise he beheld torches 
aloft by persons who seemed laboring un- 
ome excitement, and who were hurrying 
rds the summit of the hill. This spectacle 
‘ed him that something of importance had 
vened ; and possibly he could take advan- 
of the confusion and make it subserve the 
“+t he had in view. He knew very well where 
ives where usually kept, and in what man- 
they were confined and guarded; knowledge 
h he had gained from living among them. 
herefore directed his steps to that part of the 
ge where the prisoners were, in all proba- 
y, secured ; while the hum and excitement 
it Metacoma’s lodge momentarily increased. 
‘unately for half-witted Nat, the spot he was 
‘ing was on the outskirts of the encampment ; 
he approached it with such secrecy, that not 
i.adog barked at his coming. 
{e paused near a large hut of logs and recon- 
ered the ground carefully. He felt sure that, 
ar, he was right. He pushed on a few yards 
her, and saw a figure standing motionless at 
corner of the wigwam. It was an Indian 
tinel in the faithful performance of his duty. 
ing flat upon his face, Natty dragged himself 
ng till within twenty yards of the dusky 
tcher. He stopped. The dog crept to his 
», looking inquiringly and eagerly into his 
ster’s eyes. 
‘Take him!” said Natty, in awhisper. With 
ce great bounds Wagtail cast himself upon 
sentinel, and before a single cry had left his 
, held him in the close and deadly grasp of 
jaws. The victim writhed and twisted, but 
th was tugging at his throat. “Hold him 
i‘! said Nathan, and pushing open the door, 
looked into the hut. The light of the moon 
caming in, revealed three figures stretched 
on the ground, bound in the most thorough 
nner. So many and so rigid were the thongs 
it bound them, that there scarcely seemed 
‘m for the movement of a muscle. 
‘Trust to a fool!” said Nathan. With his 
ife he quickly freed their limbs from their 
inful restraint. ‘“ Something has happened in 
» village,” he added. “The heathen are all 
to Metacoma’s wigwam. There is no time to 
e. Up and away! They will be back soon, 
d the howl of the Wampanoag will be heard a 
‘at way off.” 
There was little need for Natty to repeat his 
hortation to haste. The soldiers were upon 
ir feetin a moment, pouring out their thanks 
e water. They felt like men suddenly res- 
ed from death. A crushing burden of horror 
din an instant been lifted from their souls. 
hen they passed out of the hut, the sentinel was 
eady dead, while Wagtail stood watching the © 
dy té see if it manifested signs of life. 
“t takes a fool and his dog to kill Ingins!”’ 
w Nat. “ He knows a thing or two, does 
is il. He is sure; he never fails. He knows 
vére to draw blood. Ha! ha! To the forest— 
the forest!” 
[ro BE CONTINUED.| 
Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 


@ previous chapters of this story, can be hed at cur 
ice of publication or at any of the periodical depots.] 
o> — 
A GRATEFUL CLIENT. 

When Judge Henderson, of Texas, was first 
candidate for office, he visited a frontier county, 

which he was, except by reputation, a stran- 
er. Hearing that a trial for felony would take 
ace in a few days, he determined to volunteer 
r the defence. The prisoner was charged 
ith having stolen a pistol; the defence was 
not guilty.” The volunteer counsel conducted 
1e case with great ability. He confused the 
itnesses, palavered the count, and made an able, 
loquent and successful argument. ©The prison- 
* was acquitted—he had not stolen the pistol. 
‘he counsel received the enthusiastic applause 
f the audience. His innocent client availed 
imself of the earliest interval of the hurricane of 
ongratulations to take the counsel aside. ‘‘ M 
‘ear sir,” said he, “you have saved me, and 
ym very grateful. Ihave no money, do not ex- 
ect to have any, and do not expect ever to see 
ou again ; but to show that I appreciate your 
ervices you shall have the pistol!’ So saying, 
e drew from his pocket, and presented to the 
stonished attorney, the very pistol the attorney 
ad just shown he had never stolen or had in his 
ossession.— Washington Union. 
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THE KOSSUTH FAMILY. 
A writer in the Journal of Commerce thus 
otices the Kossuth family in the United States: 
“The daughters of the sdmirable Madame 
Meslenvi, the Nightingale of the Hungarian war 
\ospitals, have been most generously cared for 
vy Mrs. Cruger, of our city, and, under superior 
eachers, have grown up to sensible and accom- 
‘lished womanhood, such as would have rejoiced 
he spirit of their departed mother, who exclaim- 
d on her death-bed that she could now expire 
n peace, since her children would be in a better 
ondition than ifshe had lived. Friends of Mad- 
ame Zuloyski have purchased for her a little 
farm in New Jersey, where she lives in comfort 
with hertwo youngest children. Her second son 
3 quite distinguished as a civil engineer in the 
West. The gentle, discreet and accomplished 
Madame Ruttpay has established a boarding- 
school for young ladies at Cornwall, near New- 
vurg, which promises to be highly successful. 
\ler eldest son, a graduate of Union College, is in 
he engineer department of the navy yard at 
Brooklyn; the second is in the navy agency at 
New York. They are gentlemanly, unexcep- 
tionable young men.” 
+ om 


THE INDIANS AND THE ORGAN. 
Not a little amusement was afforded toa crowd 
f bystanders the other day, by a visit of six fine 
specimens of Indian chieftains to the beautiful 
st. James’s Church, Chicago. ‘They had never 
efore been in the regions of civilization, and 
verefore the “pomp of architecture” and the 
race and beauty of art were newtothem They 
vere at first attracted by the rich coloring of the 
vindows, and manifested their admiration of 
‘ the House of the Rainbow ”’ by significant signs. 
Sut when a gentleman in the church strack up 
he organ, they were completely amazed, and 
unted about for the origin of the “ Sweet Thun- 
er,” without discovering it, till one more wise 
han the rest pointed to the chandeliers, and de- 
‘lared the sound proceeded from them. This 
eemed to satisfy them, and they deparied, highly 
leased with the “ Great Medicine House.” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE MONKEY IN CHURCH. 
Papa's darling sometimes stood 
At window on a pleasant day, 
Throwing to the monkey food, 
And heard the organ-grinder play. 


Bubby somewhat older grown, 
Him papa thought it wise to take 
Where the seed of truth is sown. 
Where hymns tney sing, and prayers they make. 


So to meeting with his son, 

The doting father took his way, 
Telling him to make no fun, 

Nor speak aloud in chureh that day. 


Bubby stood upon the seat, 

In very sobe* mood and mien, 
Waiting for whatever treat 

Might there be ate, or heard or seen. 


Soon each shining organ pipe 

A flood of harmony poured out; 
This aroused the little snipe, 

And made him keenly look about 


Jumping on his father’s knee, 
At length he asked in serious strain, 
“Monkey, papa, where is he? 
“* Will monkey never come again?” 


Papa blushed quite red, with shame; 
The neighbors tittered very loud; 
Bubby’s arrow, without aim, 
Had hit one monkey in that crowd! 





* Founded on fact—the story of a child who associated 
monkeys and organs inseparably, and ‘‘speaking right 
out in meetin’,” inquired for his favorite animal in the 
manner related in the text. 
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JOHN STRYPES’S VIGIL: 


—or, THE — 


ESCAPE OF CHARLES EDWARD. 





BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Never was there a darkcr night, and never 
did a greater quantity of such excessively wet 
rain fall into a certain unlighted street of Lon- 
don, as on the night that John Strypes came 
sneaking along on the lee side of the houses, in 
the vain endeavor to keep himself out of the 
weather. 

“Well, I declare !—this is pleasant!” he mut- 
tered, shrinking back as far as possible into a 
very shallow doorway, where he was sheltered 
from the copious drippings from the eaves, ex- 
cept when a gust of wind swept down the street, 
throwing a young deluge directly into his round, 
good-natured, inexpressive countenance, which 
event occurred about every second minute. 
“ Very pleasant indeed, I must say! Who would 
have supposed, twenty-four hours ago, when I 
was sweetly slumbering the dry, warm and com- 
fortable sleep of innécence, that I, John Strypes, 
law clerk, Parchment Square, should have got 
myself into sucha remarkably damp fix as this ? 
Nobody—I venture to affirm nobody. And just 
to think how itcame about! Only this blessed 
morning I repaired, as usual, to Parchment 
Square, and had but just seated myself upon an 
enormously high stool, preparatory to commenc- 
ing my labors for the day, when the door opened 
and who should enter the office but my em- 
ployer, Counsellor Deeds—* Wicked Degis,’ I 


~a call him for short. ‘John,’ he said, ‘ you haven’t 


had a holiday for some time, have you?’ {No, 
sir,’ said I, ‘not since last Christmas.’ ‘And 
you have rather dry times of it,eh?’ ‘ Rather 
dry, sir,’ said I, trying to make out what he was 
driving at—’gad, if he could see me now, he 
would think I was making up for all the dry 
times I ever had in my life. ‘ Very well, John,’ 
says he, ‘I don’t wish you to work yourself to 
death in my service ; so you can have the rest of 
the day to yourself. And here’s half a sovereign 
for you—now be off!’ 

“The celerity with which the tall quadruped 
upon which I was seated jumped from under me 
at these words, borders upon the marvellous—as 
also does the speed with which I quitted the 
office; and with the halfsovereign in my 
breeches’ pocket, I resolved to improve my un- 
expected leisure by throwing myself, unre- 
strained, into the whirl and dissipation of fash- 
ionable London society, and for one day, at 
least, living like any lord of the land. It is use- 
less to recall all the places I visited during the 
day. I went to the wild-beast show, I saw a 
gent turn himself wrong side out, I took a sail 
in the park and a walk on the Thames—I mean 
a walkin the Thames and a—but never mind! 
In short, I went everywhere. 

“ Towards sunset, feeling rather fatigued with 
the unusual exercise, I dropped into a public 
house, and seating myself comfortably in the 
parlor, called for whiskey-punch and a cigar—I 
am not in the habit ef smoking, generally, as 
tobacco always makes me sick ; and I shouldn’t 
have ordered the cigar upon this occasion, but 
that when one goes in for a jollitication, one is 
in a measure compelled to do those sort of 
things. 

«Well, I drinked my whiskey and smoked 
my cigar, and when they were gone, not know- 
ing exactly what to do with myself, I called for 
some more of the same sort, and kept on doing 
so, and doubtless should have had a very fine 
time, but for the character of the house I had 
gotinto. After a little, I began to perceive that 
the landlord, the waiters, and every one who 
came into the house began to get tipsy, growing 
more and more so every minute—indeed, even 
the chairs and tables appeared to partake of the 
disgraceful intoxication that affected the entire 
establishment. Considering it rather beneath 
my dignity to be anyway social or familiar with 
such low-bred people, I paid but little attention 
to them, and leaning my head upon my arms 
and my arms on the table, fell sound asleep, and 
was only awakened, about eleven o’clock at 
night, by the landlord shaking me by the shoul- 
der. He was rather cross, after his drunken fit, 
and roughly ordered me to leave, for he wanted 
to close his house. As I couldn’t very well re- 
fase to comply with the reasonable request of a 


man nearly ig’ i i | 
rly seven feet high, I did quit, alhhough | “So must you, and all of us. 


it was raining cats and dogs—whole litters of ’em 
at that. I knew it wouldn’t do to go home, for 







out of bed to let me in at such a time of night ; 
so T thought I’d go and sleep with my friend Job 
Sprat, at the head of the street. 


| 





old Deeds would skin me alive for routing him | 





“After pounding away at Job’s door for half 
an hour, more or less, open goes one of the up- 
per windows, with a bang, and a sheep’s-head 
night-cap inquired, in a preternaturally ugly tone 
of voice, ‘what in thunder I wanted.’ ‘I want 
to stop here to-night,’ says I. ‘Well, why in 
Satan’s name don’t you stop there, then?’ re- 
plied the sheep’s-head. ‘Who objects to your 
stopping there, I’d like to know? What’s the 
use of waking me up for that? I don’t care if 
you stop there for the remainder of your natural 
life.’ And the window went down again amid 
great swearing of such a ferocious sort, that I 
didn’t like to disturb the fierce sheep’s-head with 
an explanation of what it was I really did want, 
which was not to stop outside, as it seems to me 
he might have known. Now asI have spent the 
last of my half-sovereign, I can’t pay for lodg- 
ings anywhere, and I don’t see but what I’m in 
for a night of it—or rather out for a night of it— 
which I may as well pass in this doorway, as I 
don’t know any better place; and, really, it’s 
quite dry and comfortable here.” 

At this stage of his soliloquy, a great gust of 
wind came tearing up the street and dashed the 
falling rain and the drippings of the eaves into 
the face and eyes of the worthy Strypes in such 
quantities as to nearly drown and effectually shut 
him up in the midst of his complaints. Had our 
hero been furnished with cat’s eyes, or any other 
sort of eyes that see in the dark, he might have 
consoled himself with the reflection that he was 
not the only one abroad in the storm ; for on the 
opposite side of the street, half a dozen figures in 
long cloaks and slouched hats with plumes 
drooping and dangling over their faces with 
the rain, and long, stout swords banging against 
the calves of their legs, came stealing along the 
walk toa point directly opposite to where he 
stood, when they disappeared down a dark alley 
way, leaving one of their number at the corner as 
a sentinel. The cavalier had not been long in this 
position before a slight movement on the part of 
Strypes attracted his attention, when, with his 
hand on his sword-hilt, he moved cautiously 
across the way. 

“Are you there ?” he asked, in a whisper. 

“Yes,” replied Strypes, with a start, for he 
had not observed the stranger’s approach. 

“He has arrived,” continued the stranger, still 
in a whisper; “ he is in London !” 

“ The deuce he is!” responded Strypes. “TI 
hope he’s in a dry bed.” 

“Hush!” said the cavalier. ‘ Remain where 
you are, and keep a good look-out for the 
queen’s officers.” And he returned across the 
street as noiselessly as he came. 

“ Hush—remain where I am—keep a good 
look-out for the queen’s officers!” repeated 
Strypes to himself, pretty considerably puzzled. 
“What the deuce does he mean? Iam hush— 
I intend to remain where I am, at least till I 
know of some better place to go to—and as for 
the queen’s officers, I don’t know anything about 
them, and don’t want to!” 

While Strypes thus communed with himself, 
a body of men in uniform halted at the head of 
the street, and an officer moved silently down 
the walk, carefully examining each house as he 
passed, until his eye rested upon the indistinct 
form of our wet friend in the doorway. 

“Ts that you?” he asked, in a whisper. 

“Of course—who else?” responded Strypes, 
crossly. 

“ We’ve reason to believe he has arrived, and 
is even now in London.” 

“So I’ve just been told by the fellow in the 
long cloak and—” 

“Hush!” said the officer, moving off. ““ Re- 
main where you are, and keep a sharp look-out 
for the Jacobites.” 

“Good gracious! here’s another one wants 
me to hush, to remain where I am, and to keep 
a look-out for somebody,” exclaimed Strypes, in 
a state of extreme bewilderment. ‘“ Who in 
thunder do they take me to be, I’d like to 
know? Anybody would suppose I was making 
as much noise as a whole park of artillery, from 
being hushed so much, and that I contemplated 
running away to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
by the way they caution me to stay here, and 
that my eyes were put out, so that I couldn’t see 
anybody— Goodness gracious—mercy me! here 
comes somebody else,’ he added, as the half- 
dozen cavaliers emerged from the alley-way and 
approached the spot where he was standing. 

“We have seen, and spoken with him,” 
whispered one of them. 

“Seen who?” asked Strypes, beginning to get 
provoked. 

“Who?” echoed the cavalier, 
“Why, Charles Edward !” 

** Charles Edward !” repeated Strypes ; “don’t 
know any such gent— 0, ho—yes, you mean 
the Pretender !” 

“The Pretender!” 
indignantly. “I am 
guage from you, Sir 
king.” 

“The king, then, if that suits you better. 
But as to what you mean by ‘Sir Richard,’ I 
give you my word it’s Hebrew you’re talking 
to me.” 

“Eh, what?” exclaimed the cavalier, draw- 
ing a small dark lantern from under his cloak 
and holding it up to Strypes’s face. “ Ha, you’re 


surprised. 


ejaculated the cavalier, 
astonished at such lan- 
Richard—you mean the 


| not he!” 


“O, I’m not he—aint 1? Then perhaps you'll 
have the goodness to tell me who I am ?” 

“ Betrayed!” ejaculated all the cavaliers, in 
the same breath. 
lost !” 

‘On the contrary, I should say if you’re dis- 
covered, you're found.” 

“Silence, wretch!” said the individual who 
appeared to be the leader of the band of Jaco- 
bites, as he drew his poniard from its sheath. 


“If we’re discovered, we’re 


| “ The glorious cause must not be perilled for 
| one paltry life—you must die!” 


“I know it,” returned Strypes, philosophically. 
That was one of 
the first lessons I learned out of my youthful 
primer. 


‘* Xerxes the Great did die, 
And so must you and I.” 


It's a solemn thought, but then we—” 





cavalier, putting up his dagger; “ perhaps we 
can make him of use to us.” Then, after a hur- 
ried consultation with his companions—“ See 
here, fellow, how came you in this place at this 
time of night?” 

“How came I here? Afloat and alone, same 
as Satan went to meeting horseback.” 

“Have a care, sirrah!” said the cavalier, 
sternly. “ Your flippant answers may cost you 
more than you think. For what purpose are 
you loitering about in this locality ?” 

“ Simply because I am locked out, and have 
no place to go to.” And Strypes proceeded to 
give a detailed account of his troubles. 

The cavalier, who had closely watched the 
expression of his countenance, appeared satisfied 
of the truth of his statement. 

“ Harkee, fellow,” he said; “it would be 
greatly for our safety to finish you on the spot” 
—Strypes shivered—“ but for our own purpose, 
and by no means out of any regard for your life, 
we are disposed not only to spare you, but to 
make it for yourimterest to serve us. Here are 
ten guineas which you can earn, if you like, and 
are wise.” 

Strypes’s eyes sparkled; it was more money 
than he had ever possessed in his life. 

“What am I to do to earn it ?” he asked. 

“Simply to remain quietly where you are and 
report to us, when we return, who has passed 
here—how many persons, what you can distin- 
guish of their appearance, what you may over- 
hear, and anything else you may observe.” 

“Tf that is all, the thing is done,” said 
Strypes, reaching out his hand for the money 
with alacrity, for he had supposed nothing less 
than setting the Thames on fire could be required 
of him for such a sum. 

“ And it must be faithfully done!” returned 
the cavalier, showing the bright blade of his 
dagger. ‘ You will be closely watched, and if 
you make the slightest attempt to desert your 
post, you are no better than a dead man !” 

As the Jacobites again disappeared in the 
darkness, the officer in the queen’s uniform again 
came down the street. 

“It’s all right now,” he whispered; “the en- 
tire district is surrounded, and unless he has got 
wings, I'm sure of him.” 

“The deuce you are!” said Strypes, begin- 
ning to get very much bewildered and con- 
founded at the rapid succession of events. “I 
haven’t the slightest idea who you mean, but, 
nevertheless, I’m overjoyed to hear you’re sure 
of him.” . 

“Don’t know who I mean!” said the officer, 
in amazement. “ Why, Charles Edward, of 
course.” 

“ O, the king ?” 

“The king! Captain Jackson, I am aston- 
ished at such language from one of her majesty’s 
officers. ‘ You mean the Pretender!” 

“Well, then, the Pretender!” said Strypes, 
impatiently. “When I say king, somebody 
snaps me up with Pretender, and when I say 
Pretender, they’re down on me because Flon’t 
say king. It seems J am never right, according 
to some folks.” 

“Eh, what?” igi) Mee® the officer, who hed 
listened to this 5) in Surprise and consterna- 
tion ; and slipping fi slide of his dark lantern, 
he threw the light w the round, wet face of 
Strypes “Ha, a traitor!’ he exclaimed, seiz- 
ing him by the collar. “I arrest you in the 
name of the queen.” 

“Me! what for?’ asked Strypes, whimper- 
ing. “Ihaint done anything; it’s the chap in 
the long cloak wanted me to stay here.” 

“Ha, then you’ve seen the conspirators! 
Speak! which way did they go ?”’ 

“T don’t know; it was so dark I couldn’t see 
a foot before me.” 

“No equivocation with me, sir, or it will be 
worse for you !”’ said the officer, fiercely. “ You 
are connected with them yourself, or why did 
you pass yourself off for one of my men ?” 

“When?” asked Strypes, innocently. 

“ Just now, when I passed down the street.” 

“T didn’t know I was doing anything wrong,” 
pleaded Strypes. “ You asked if it was me, 
and—” | 

“And you said yes, you villain!” 

“ Well, it wouldn’t have been very natural for 
me to say no, when I’d no object in deceiving 


you.” 
“ Trae,” said the officer, evidently struck with 


the force of the argument. ‘Then you’ve no 
interest in the escape of the Pretender ?” 

“No, not a bit—so long as I keep the ten 
guineas they gave me.” 

“Ha, then they gave you ten guineas—did 
they? What for?” 

“ To tell them, when they came back, who had 
passed here and what was said.” 

“Then if you sold yourself to them for ten 
guineas, you've no objection to selling yourself 
to me for twenty, eh?” 

“ Twenty guineas!” exclaimed Strypes, de- 
lighted. “AndI can earn ’em?’ 

“Nothing easier—here they are!’ said the 
officer, passing over the golden coin, which 
Strypes pocketed with avidity. “I’ve no hes- 
itation in paying you in advance, for you cannot 
escape; and if you make the slightest attempt 
to deceive me, you will pass the miserable rem- 
nant of your days in the Tower.” 

“Then perhaps you'd better not pay me—just 
now,” hesitated Strypes. 

“ Now attention, my friend, and I will give 
you your commission !’ said the officer, without 
heeding the interruption. “The Pretender is 
at this moment concealed very near us—five 
thousand pounds are offered for his capture. The 
entire district is hemmed in by troops ; my own 
company is at the head of the street. Now if I 
can capture him alone—that is, with my com- 
pany and your assistance, the prize-money will 
be something handsome for each man, yourself 
included.” 

“What, more money?” exclaimed Strypes, 
rubbing his hands in ecstacy. 

“ Yes—four or five hundred pounds to your 
own share, perhaps.” 

“Good gracious! Go ahead!” 

“ Well, to do this, you must stay here while I 







go for my men, and when those Jacobites come | 
“The fellow is evidently a fool,” said she ' back for your report, you must follow them and 


see what house they enter; then come and in- 
form me, when I can at once arrest them, and 
the money, instead of being divided among sev- 
eral hundred, will belong wholly to ten or twelve 
of us—d’ye see?” 

“Don’t I? Five hundred pounds! 
gracious |” 

“Very well,” said the officer, satisfied from 
Strypes’s manner that he might depend upon 
him so long as money was to be gained, “I will 
go at once for my men and march them as near 
as it is safe to do so, while you find out in which 
house these fellows are concealed.”” And he 
hurried up the street. 

But this notable scheme was destined not te 
succeed, for the whole thing had been overheard 
by the parties most interested. No sooner had 
the officer disappeared, than the six cavaliers 
sprang simultaneously upon Strypes. 

“Wretch! villain! traitor! dog!’ they ex- 
claimed, drawing their daggers. 

“ Hold!” said one of their number, interpes- 
ing to screen the unlucky clerk from their angry 
steel. ‘‘ Villain that he is, his life is our only 
chance of safety now!” 

“ You didn’t tell me not to say anything, and 
how could I know I was to keep shady ?”’ whim- 
pered Strypes. 

“Peace, wretch!” said the cavalier, holding 
his dagger to his throat. ‘“ Another word, and 
thou diest! Here, Sir Thomas, your sword, 
cloak and hat!” he continued, to one of the 
party, who quickly divested himself of the arti- 
cles named, which were as quickly transferred to 
the person of the petrified Strypes—the cloak 
being muffled high up over his chin, and the hat 
being drawn down so as to almost meet it. 
“ Now, Sir Thomas,” added the cavalier, “ has- 
ten to the king, and as soon as we are arrested; 
follow the troop that captures us till you are out 
of this trap, and then make the Best of your way 
to the river. You know where to meet the 
boat.” 

The gentleman thus addressed had barely 
time to reach and enter the alley-way opposite, 
when a body of troops marched down the street, 
and in an instant the conspirators were sur- 
rounded. 

“In the queen’s name!” said the officer, 
confronting the party. 

“Your majesty,” said the leader of the cav- 
aliers, bowing respectfully to Strypes, “resist 
ance is useless—we must submit!” 

“Ha, this is the Pretender—eh?” said the 
officer, approaching Strypes, who formed the 
central figure of the group. “Prince, your 
sword !”” 

Strypes made a movement as though to spéak. 

“Silence, you infernal wretch! One word from 
you, and I’ll cut your soul out!”’ whispered the 
cavalier, pressing his poniard against the side of 
the pretended Pretender with such force as to 
pierce the skin. 

“Your sword, sir!” repeated the officer, 
peremptorily. 

“ This indignity might have been spared, but 
your majesty must comply with the demand,” 
said the cavalier, with another low bow and such 
a vigorous kick in the dark among his majesty’s 
shins, as caused him to present his sword with- 
out any further hesitation. 

“ Forward !” said the officer, taking his sta- 
tion by the side of his august prisoner, while the 
soldiers formed a line on either side. 

“T aint your majesty—I aint king !” ventured 
Strypes, somewhat emboldened by the close 
proximity of the officer. 

“No, sire ; unfortunately there are those who 
dispute your right to that title,” said the cay- 
alier, hastily, while he punched the point of his 
dagger most suggestively in among the royal 
ribs. ‘“ But let us hope that the loyalty of the 
land will rise up in condemnation of this most 
shameful and treasonable arrest, when the fact 
becomes known to the British people.” 

“O dear! O gracious! O my stars!” sobbed 
the prisoner, thoroughly frightened. 

“ How his majesty’s spirit seems broken by 
the misfortune! I had hoped he would have 
borne up under it with greater fortitude,” mourn- 
fully remarked one of the cavaliers to a com- 
panion in a low tone, but so as to be heard by 
the officer, whose suspicion they trembled to 
think might be aroused before their real master 
could make good his escape. 

“A poor spirit runs in the family!’ sneered 
the officer. ‘If I remember rightly, his reputed 
father, James IL, trembled and begged and 
cried like a child, when a few miserable fisher- 
men tried to prevent his running away like a 
coward.” 

“Sir,” returned one of the cavaliers, with 
great dignity and spirit, “whatever may have 
been the faults of his majesty’s ancestors, you, 
asa gentleman and an officer, might at least 
spare your sneers to the last of the royal house 
of Stuart in this hour of his great calamity, 
when he is your prisoner in the land over which 
not a few of his people think it his just right to 
reign.” 

The officer, who had a very decent sort of a 
heart somewhere among his “innards,” bowed 
a sheepish apology. 

A short march brought them to Whitehall, 
which imposing edifice they entered between a 
double rank of guards, and proceeded at once 
to the great hall of the palace, where were as- 
sembled a crowd of noblemen and government 
officials. The evidently expected advent of 
our party created an intense though suppressed 
excitement. 

“ My lord,” said the officer, approaching and 
profoundly bowing to a most capacious and 
enormously dignified nobleman, “I have exe- 
cuted your crders—the prisoner is before you!” 

“ Your highness,” said the noble lord, bowing 
in his turn to the bolt upright figure of the 
frightened and petrified Strypes, who with his 
hat pulled down to the top of his nose, stood 
quaking in his shoes, “ it is with sincere regret I 
am compelled to order your arrest. Ihad hoped 
you would have abandoned this mad scheme ; 
but as you have thought proper to do otherwise, 
my daty leaves me no choice. I will, however, 
endeavor to make your imprisonment as pleas- 
ant as it is possible for me todo. Apartments 


Good 


| shall be prepared for you in the palace, and—” 







“G dear me!’ whimpered Strypes, bursting 
into tears of fright; “‘I don’t want any apart- 
ments. I aint your highness, nor anyboly’s 
highness. I haint been up to no mad scheres. 
I want to go home—I do! O dear me! © gra- 
cious! O my stars! Boo-hoo-hoo-00-000 !”” 

The effect of such a speech from a royal per- 
sonage was tremendous. The entire assembly 
held their breath in amazement, until one, more 
self-possessed than the rest, jerked the hat from 
the prisoner's head, exposing the decidedly ple- 
beian countenance of Strypes, who, with his 
knuckles screwed into his eye-sockets, stood 
sobbing and howling like a great big booby. 

“ This is not the prince,” ejaculated the noble 
lord. 

“Not the prince!” echoed everybody else, 
pressing forward for a nearer view of the pris- 
over, which movement the cavaliers improved 
by slipping quietly out of the hall and into the 
street. 

“Who are you, sirrah ?” 

“Jo-o-hn Stry-y-y-pes,”” faltered the unfortu- 
nate, in a voice broken with sobs. 

“ Bring forward the other prisoners !”’ shouted 
his lordship, in great alarm. 

It was now perceived that they were missing, 
and a rush was made to intercept them. But it 
was too late ; they were on the road to join their 
master, who by this time was far away and in 
safety. In the confusion that ensued, Strypes 
remained unnoticed by all save one person, who 
whispered in his ear: 

“Now, you fool! dolt! calf! idiot! no one 
observes you! Take yourself off, and thank 
your stars it is not your head that is taken off 
for you!” 

Strypes glanced gratefully at his unexpected 
‘friend. It was Deeds, his master—wicked 
Deets, as ha called him for short—whose ad- 
vice, it is needless to say, he forthwith followed, 
taking with him his thirty guineas @d an unal- 
terable resolution never again to be caigght out 
over night, or meddling in the dangerous game —_ 
of polities, 





Our Curious Department. 


(Gethered for The Flag of our Union.) 
Thrilling Incident. 

A living railway official narrates the following incident: 
He was joined at —— in the occupancy of 4 first-class 
carriage by a gentleman of singular appearance. He 
had not long mentally speculated on the character of his 
companion before decisive evidence was afforded him as 
to what he was. He was shut up alone with a maniac! 
The madman grew loquacious, and, before long. confi- 
dential. ‘Do you know what I have here? Ha, ha! A 
brace of pistols!” This was no maniac’s invention, at 

“any rate, for there they were, sure enough, peeping from 
his pocket. A comfortable position—shut up in a rail- 
way carriage with a maniac and a brace of pistols! 
“And do you know what 1 am going to do with them ? 
To shoot myseif, to be sure.”” Another drop of comfort! 
He wisely thought it best to fall in with the humor of the 
madman. He admired his resolution—it was really a 
capital idea. He would like to do the same, but unfortu- 
nately had not the means. Would his friend oblige him 
with the loan of one of his pistols for the purpose? “O 
yes,” and it was handed over. Matters were improving 
slightly, and the chances becoming more favorable. They 
stood on equal grownd, at any rete. A little tymporising 
might now be safely resorted to. A discussion ensued on 
the best time, place and manner of executing their pur- 
pose of self-destruction Time flew on, and so did the 
train. Soon it arrived at —— station, where the discon- 
solate keeper immediately pounced on the escaped maniac, 
tu the no small joy of the delivered official. 

An Execution two Centuries ago. 

From the Diary of John Hull, Treasurer and Mint- 
Master of Massachusetts, recently published by the 
American Antiquarian Society, we take the following 
item :—“ 1657, 28d of 2d (i.e. April 23d). We received 
letters from Hartford, and understand that the work of 
reconciliation (in the Church) went very slowly forward. 
We also heard that at a town called Farmington, near 
Hartford, an indian was so bold as to kill an English- 
woman and likewise her maid, and also sorely wounded 
a little child—all within their house—and then fired the 
house, which also fired some other houses or barns. The 
Indians being apprehended, delivered up the murderer, 
who was brought to Hartford, and (after he had his 
right hand cut off) was, with an axe, knogked on the head 
by the executioner.” 


Patchouli. 

Of all the Eastern odors, patchouli is that most em- 
ployed in Europe, not as a scent for the handkerchief, 
but es « preservative for it against the destruction of 
insects. It is said to have been introduced into Europe 
in the following manner: It was observed by the pur- 
chasers and sellers in Paris of Indian shawls, that they 
possessed * peculiar fragrance. It was useless to attempt 
to pass off homespun goods for the genuine article ; how- 
ever admirable was the imitation, the fraud was imme- 
diately detected by the absence of the true scent. At 
last the haberdashers discovered the secret; the scent 
was owing to patchouli, and the plant, which was then 
first imported to aid the deceptions of trade, soon became 
a fashionable perfume. 











Physiological Fact. 

Little or no water is found in the stomach of a drowned 
person; and when it is present, it can in no way have 
contributed to death. The experiments of (riffla and 
Mare have proved that water is never found in bodies 
submersed after death ; and that it cannot be made to 
enter the stomach without the assistance of a tube 
passed into the gullet. This fact, and that of little or no 
water entering the lungs, cannot be too widely propa- 
gated, as the popular prejudice is in favor of the opposite 
opinion; and bodies taken out of the water are still 
rolled on barrels, and held up by the heels, in order to 
dislodge it—a practice fraught with the greatest danger, 
if tbe -mallest chance of resuscitation exists 





Curious Mode of Capturing Whales. 

At Qualboe, one of the Faro islands, a peculiar species 
of whale, called the beaked or long-nosed variety, is 
caugut by very singular means. When 8 stray fish of 
this tribe. individuals of which frequently measure about 
thirty feet long, is seen on the surface of the water, 
some boatmen gently approaches it, tickles the huge 
creatures back with one of his oars, and #0 pleases the 
unconscious prey, that it suffers another to stop ap its 
blowing-holes with woollen gloves or stockings, a process 
which prevents it from sinking. Tho blubber being then 
perforated, and fishing-lines fastened through it, the 
pria. :. pulled softly on shore and despatohed with spears 
that are usually kept at hand for the occasion. 
Singular Death from Hydrophobia. 

Mrs. Ann Randall, of Norwich, Conn., was induced by 
curiosity to offer water to a cow that a few days pre- 
viously had been bitten by » med dog, and exhibited all 
the symptoms of hydrophobia. The froth and ssliva 
from the cow's mouth got into the water, and afterwards 
Mrs. Randall thoughtlessly put her hand into the water 
to rinse out the pail, On one of the Gngers of the hand, 
thus introduced inte the water, was a slight abrasion of 
the skin. Ins few days after this, Mrs. Kandall was ot- 
tacked with hydrophobia, and after three days of horribie 
agony, died. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A BEAUTIFUL SONNET. 


BY JOHN H. BAZLEY. 


Here's a beautiful world and a beautiful sky ; 

There's a beautiful house, but rather too high, 

And a beautiful lady, with Grecian nose, 

Going into the house with beautiful clothes; 

She has beautiful eyes, and Chinese model feet, 

And beautiful lips which look temptingly sweet, 
And a love of a bonnet: 


There! she's gone in—what a beautiful hall! 

And a beautiful parlor—she’s making a call ; 

There! she sits at the window in stately repose ; 

What beautiful hands! her gloves “‘ coleur de rose,” 

O she’s beautiful now, but more so when feeding; 

Hush up now! be still! don't you see she is reading 
This beautiful sonnet. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


JOE BINGHAM’S RACE. 


BY JOHN CRANKUM. 


Jox Bincuam was a clever, good-natured 
fellow who had been content to remain on his 
father’s farm, working during the summer, and in 
winter, year after year, occupying a seat at the dis- 
trict school, where, at the age of twenty-one, he 
graduated master of common reading and easy 
spelling—with a limited knowledge of geography, 
wherein he learned and believed, that the equator 
was a big line drawn round the earth equi-dis- 
tant from the poles, which poles most sincerely 
he thought he could “shin up” could he reach 
them ; and sundry other absurdities which, in old 
times, were left unexplained at school, in com- 
mon with many of his fellows, he stowed away 
among the rubbish of his learning. He had- 


ciphered in the ther, vest Bacaprapoon “eo° 
almost any sum itrhis arithmetic up to that point. 


In fact, hig-forte was in “ figgers.” 
OnAife whole he acquired sufficient education 


Bnable him to carry on the ordinary business 
transactions of farming, and, since he could “ hoe 
his row ” and “ cut his swath” with any of his 
contemporaries, he held an enviable position in 
the estimation of the towns-people of Lebanon, 
and it was hinted that at the private deliberations 
of the young ladies in town, it was generally 
brought in that he would bea decidedly good 
catch. 

To be sure he was not gifted by nature with 
that stamp of feature, complexion or figure which 
might be considered by some, as indispensable in 
a beau. His eyes were pale blue, shaded by 
white lashes. His hair red—his nose of the 
turnup style—skin freckled, and figure short and 
stumpy. It may possibly be that an heir toa 
large farm, provided with substantial buildings, 
and well stocked, and a small fortune of money 
at interest, beside, can be the possessor of the 
aforesaid style of complexion and figure without 
suffering inconvenience from criticism. As I 
have said, at the age of twenty-one Joe graduated 
at the school and also from the limits of pater- 
nal authority—for Mr. Bingham had always 
carefully maintained the lines of distinction be- 
tween fagher and son—and as it occurred to him 
that it was not good for man to live alone—and 
more especially as he was not at all inclined to 
living alone—he began to look round among the 
fair lasses of his town for the one who, accord- 
ing to his idea, would best fill the station of Mrs. 
Joseph Bingham, Jr. 

It was not long before his choice fell upon the 
fair and buxom daughter of Farmer Hoxie. Mr. 
Hoxie’s residence was about two miles distant 
from Mr. Bingham’s, and how Joe became ac- 
quainted with Roxie, Iam unable to say. “ At 
meeting,” you suggest—thank you. It is pos- 
sible that such might have been the case, for I 
remember now that they attended the same 
church, and moreover usually remained at noon ; 
and Joe being on the lookout for a sweetheart, 
was ripe for an occasion where he could judge of 
the good looks, demeanor and healthy appetite 
of the gentle Roxie, as she relieved her basket of 
its contents of brown bread and cold sausage. 

In the course of time not unfrequently did Mr. 
Bingham’s old horse trudge towards the mansion 
which contained the jewel of Joe’s heart ; and, 
decidedly contrary to any precedent in his earlier 
experience, nearly as often was said beast com- 
pelled to trudge homeward in the “ wee sma’” 
hours of the night. Joe’s success, in this quar- 

ter, excited the envy of several aspirants to the 
hand of the rustic maiden. Among those on 
whom she had smiled with favor, was Bill Tubbs, 
a young man of good personal appearance, lively 
disposition, a capital hand at a joke, but, unfor- 
tunately for his suit, poorin pocket. Bill, being 
in company with some of the disaffected plough- 
boys, one day, and the subject of conversation 
turning upon Joe Bingham, proposed that they 
wash out the affront to them by playing some 
trick upon him. All agreed, and several plans 
were proposed. Bill brought forward one which 
was voted “ good,”’ and how it worked we shall 
presently see. 

It was a cold evening in December, that Joe 
Bingham drove a young colt into the shed ad- 
joining Mr. Hoxie’s barn. As it was near nine 

o’clock, and he did not propose to remain long, 
he chose to tie the colt in the shed rather than 
be at the trouble of putting him in the barn. 

On entering the sitting-room of the house he 
found Mr. and Mrs. Hoxie and Roxie, sitting 
round the fire—the old gentleman dozing—the 
old lady knitting, and the daughter thinking very 
hard. A hearty “good evening, Joe,” showed 
that his presence was welcomed by all; and in a 
short time, the elder couple retired from the room 
leaving the younger free to enjoy a loving sea- 
son. A fresh application of chestnut wood caused 
the fire to sparkle upon the hearth, apparently in 
emulation of the sparking going on before it. It 
is said, by those conversant with such matters, 
that it is always a difficult thing to commence 
operations in the courtship of each evening, it 
becoming a matter requiring some skill in invent- 
ing excuses for the little squabbles which are 
deemed indispensable on such occasions. Joe's 
method was decidedly practical, for the field 
being clear, he made a pounce at once; but the 
perfect fog of mixed, red and black hair (Roxie’s 
was black), combs, coat collar, ribbon, etc., 
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covered the scene of action so that we are left to 
surmise what was done. Hostilities having been 
suspended, and Joe having received the oft heard 
assurance that “‘ he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self,” affairs assumed a more pacific phase, and 
Joe told Roxie that she might cuff his ears as 
much as she pleased, and call him any number 
of hard names, one kiss was worth the whole on’t 

“ Yes,”’ said Roxie, “but you needn’t make 
such witched work with my hair, and tread my 
new ribbons on the floor.” 

“Never mind the ribbons,” says Joe, “I'll 
bring you yards of it, if necessary; but what a 
pretty dress you’ve got on, Roxie, where did you 
buy it?” Roxie said, she bought it at Mr. Hum- 
drum’s store, paid ninepence a yard for the 
cloth, and was sure there wasn’t another dress 
like it in the whole country, as it was just a pat- 
tern, and no more could be bought. 

Then Joe took the cat up in his lap and strok- 
ed her fur the right way until she purred, and 
then the wrong way until she growled ; then he 
pulled her tail until she squalled and scratched 
her way out of his hands, whereat Roxie gave it 
as her opinion that “he was a hard-hearted 
wretch.” Joe said “he wasn’t,” and proved the 
fact, by kissing a rosy pair of lips before they 
could get out of the way. In this order of exer- 
cises, dull enough to the reader, but particularly 
interesting to the parties concerned, two hours 
passed, when, during a pause in the conversation 
Joe thought he heard his sleigh-bells sound, but 
on listening and hearing no further noise, he 
concluded that he was mistaken, and commenced 
talking again. Presently the sound was heard 
again, and this time not to be mistaken. It was 
evident that the colt must have slipped his “ tie- 
rein” and was even now, in the road, moving off 
at a smart trot. Joe sprang to the door‘and out 
towards the road. Here he encountered Bill 
Tubbs, who appeared much heated with running, 
and who exclaimed : 

“It’s too bad, Joe, but I'll be hanged if I could 
stop the critter. He ran like a fox, and as you 
see, [have in no time run my wind out in try- 
ing to stop him.” 

“Tt ts too bad,” said Joe; “and I would 
rather have given twenty dollars than have that 
colt run in this way. Did he take the left turn, 
out here, or keep on the road toward home ?” 

“He kept to the right, as the law directs, I 
can tell you,” replied Bill. 

“Tt may be that he will bring ap before he gets 
far,’”’ said Joe, “ and I will make haste after him.” 
Thus saying, he sprang off at a run, and in a 
shor: time accomplished a mile, when he met 
John Stiles, who anxiously inquired, “how he 
had been upset, and whether any one had been 
injured?” Joe, being in no condition to ex- 
plain at length, simply declared that no one was 
injured, but wished to know “ how far back John 
had met the colt ?” 

John said he had been nearly run over but a 
short time ago by the critter, and he never saw 
a horse run so in his life. 

“ He’ll be ruined to a certainty!’ muttered 
Joe, as he pulled on again. ‘“ The rascal—if 
there is enough left of him, when I catch him, 
V’'ll teach him to run for something.” 

He soon brought up to speak with a third ac- 
quaintance, in the person of Tom Dyer, who had 
been frightened almost out of his wits by the 
“ critter” as it popped upon him round a turn 
in the road. He sympathized deeply with Joe 
in the damage which his colt must sustain from 
arunlike this. ‘ He never, in his life,” he said, 
“saw acolt, or horse run as this critter did.” 
Tom passed on, and Joe being now within three 
quarters of a mile of home, concluded he might 
as well walk the restof theway. The night was 
too dark to distinguish objects at a distance, 
further than six or eight rods. He walked on 
engrossed in thought, when, standing in the road 
before him, an object greeted his eyes which 
caused him to stop short. With no shape like 
anything he had ever seen before, it filled Joe 
with terror. ‘There it stood, motionless—a dark 
body—not so tall as a man would stand, but 
much wider. It might be a man enveloped in a 
cloak, stooping over—it might possibly be a ghost, 
so thought Joe. He liked neither the idea of 
being thus frightened, nor of boldly approach- 
ing the object. His courage finally arose and he 
walked forward until—confusion and horrors! 
asight was revealed which might have justified 
a saint in saying “Isnum.” It is certain, that 
Joe’s self-control was completely upset, and he 
cursed like a thief in a dungeon; for there stood 
a three year old steer panting and sweating, with 
a string of bells around his neck. 

The thing was clear. Some of the boys had 
taken his bells off the colt and placing them upon 
the steer had set him running, and by distributing 
themselves along the road, had kept him along 
until, tired out, he had stopped here. And poor 
Joe had run his duck legs nearly off in pursuit 
of the critter that, sure enough, did “run differ- 
ently from any horse or colt.” Bill, John and 
Tom then and there received a string of curses 
which, if hung together, might possibly have 
reached their ears. Becoming a little cooled 
down, Joe only awoke the more to the reality of 
his condition. Here he was, one mile and-a-half 
from his horse and sleigh, his sleigh-bells upon 
the neck of a steer, which, being now somewhat 
rested, showed no disposition to allow the re- 
moval of bis necklace ; and worse than all, with- 
out doubt, his sweetheart was waiting to bid him 
good-night. 

‘There was much of the faithful gallant in his 
disposition, and, finding that the steer belonged 
to Mr. Hoxie, he resolved to turn about, drive 
the animal home, bid Roxie good-night, take his 
team and come home trying to make the best of 
the joke. 

It is unnecessary to state that Bill Tubbs and 
his coadjutors, at their next meeting did laugh at 
Joe Bingham’s Race. 


Touchingly beautiful are the last words of 
uerite to Faust in Geethe’s play: “I have 
killed my mother, I have dro my child! I 
will describe the graves to you. You must see 
to them to first thing to-morrow. Give my mother 
the best place ; my brother close by; mea little 
on one side—only not too far off! And the little 
one on my right breast; no one else will lie by 
me? ‘To nestle to thy side—that was a sweet, a 
dear delight ; but it will never be mine again !”” 




































































‘ MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





&~ Terms of the Frag or ovr Unton, $2,00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. Seeimprint on last page. 





East Donz.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for ‘‘ The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS & year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


pg riage eam do not—it.e@@mot be done con- 

veniently. 

Farmer, St. Pauls, Minn —As regards the warmth of 
snow towards the earth in preventing the radiation of 
heat, it has been found that a thermometer immersed 
four inches deep in the snow has exhibited a tempera- 
ture of nine degrees higher than the surface. 

Reaper.—The first English parliament assembled on the 
15th of November, 1218. 

Macutnist.—The Comet was a small steamboat with an 
engine of three horses’ , which carried passengers 
on the river Clyde, in nd, in 1811. 

Amateur.—“ Howard on Color,” would probably assist 

‘ou. You can procure it at M. J. Whi "8, Cornhill. 

* AnTIQuARY,” Melrose.—The custom of placing the poker 
on over the fire, to ‘‘draw” it, is avery oldone. It 
was once believed that forming a roa Ne § ake 
poker over the bars of the grate, e fire 
the hostility of malevolent wit if 

Cc. C., a were introduced into England 
by Charles IT. a tte aa 

we use the orthography, center thea- 
ter instead of centre and theatre, we should feel obliged 
to write centeral and theatercal, instead of central and 


. jewel. 

“ Two-ren.”—The first horse ever seen in Canada was 
brought over from France in a ship which arrived at 
Tadoussac, June 20, 1649. 

©. D.—You cannot pursue a worse practice than that of 
reading in bed. habit is said to have produced 
the injury to Crawford’s eye, which ultimately caused 
his death, after the most agonizing sufferings. 

Pup.—Finely divided phosphoras and ph orated hy- 
drogen will take fire at a tem: ture of 60 or 70 de- 

; solid phosphorus at 140 . You cannot 
& too careful in your experiments with phosphorus, 
from the readiness of its ignition, its explosive qualities 
and the difficulty of extinguishing it. 

“Sours Strxer.”—The first composer who set an opera 
to music was Francesco Barbarini, an Italian artist; 
and the piece to which he gaye the garb of harmony 
was ‘‘The Conversion of St. Paul.” It was brought 
out in Rome in 1460. 

. C.—King John first used the royal “we,” instead 
of “I,” in his addresses. It had never before been em- 
ployed in ap oe The same monarch has the credit 
of being the first English king whoclaimed for England 


While we auswer chee! ns addressed to us, 
drawing on our experience and works of reference for 
replies, we pay no attention to foolish and frivolous 
interrogatories. 


I 
melt two pieces of ice by rub! them together. 
ly q 





COMMOTIONS ALL AROUND. 

Almost simultaneously the people of the Unit- 
ed States received news of three remarkable 
events in England, France, and our own country. 
In England, the marriage of the oldest daughter 
of the queen to a scion of the house of Bran- 
denburg, and grandson to the present King of 
Prussit ; in France, the attempt to assassinate 






thé Emperor Napoleon III, by hand-bombs ; and 
in the United States, the fight in the 
Wational House of yes, by members 


thereof. All England 
most systematic riding extacies, upon the 
occasion of the wedding of the Royal Princess ; 
dresses have been manufactured, and odes and 
hymns written and sung; there were pale faces, 
bursts of tears, and all that sort of thing, and 
last, though not least, a portion amounting to 
forty thousand dollars a year, has been granted 
to the bride, out of the capacious pockets of John 
Bull. This alliance of the English and Prussian 
reigning families will tend to strengthen the in- 
fluence of Great Britain in the affairs of conti- 
nental Europe, and on this account is probably 
not entirely to the taste of Russia or France. 
But so long as John Bull finds the money, and 
Victoria the daughters, we do not see how those 
powers can prevent occurrences like that over 
which the English have just now been making 
themselves so jubilant. 

The systematic and deep-laid plot of the Rue 
Lapelletier to blow up Louis Napoleon, from 
which he was so miraculously preserved while 
several persons around him were killed and a 
great many were seriously wounded, is an event 
of much greater interest than the marriage afore- 
said. This plot was evidently the work of the 
Italian liberals, who resent with the utmost bit- 
terness the unwarranted interference of France 
in the Italian revolution, whereby their hopes of 
freeing their country were crushed, their friends 
put to death, and they driven into exile. Noth- 
ing but the power of France has kept down the 
spirit of liberty in Italy, since the revolution of 
1849, and by no despotic ruler have the refugees 
from that country been more severely persecuted 
than by Louis Napoleon. Such vindictive hos- 
tility on the part of the emperor, acting upon 
the excitable temperament-of the Italian patri- 
ots, in the desperate state of their cause, would, 
as a matter of course, provoke just such reckless 
attempts upon his life, as that from which he has 
now escaped. 

Such reckless and wanton acts of assassination 
are in the highest degree reprehensible, and de- 
serve the severest punishment. We are bound 
to condemn them in the strongest terms, and can 
find no shadow of justification for them, even in 
the cause for the benefit of which they are re- 
sorted to. As Louis Napoleon has truly remark- 
ed, “they prove the weakness and impotence of 
the parties who have recourse to them, and never 
serve the cause of those who employ the assas- 
sin.” Yet they are the natural consequences of 
his own unpardonable tyranny, and just what 
he might expect to encounter at the hands of an 
excitable, estranged and desperate people, like 
the Italians. We think the emperor has counted 
the cost of his obnoxious acts, and of his strang- 
ling liberty in Italy, among the rest; for he ap- 
pears to meet these attempts upon his life, how- 
ever formidable, with a coolness and self-pos- 
session, that is almost supernatural. It is doubt- 
less true, that when he first resolved to gamble 
for an empire, he took his life in his hand as the 
stake to be risked, and coolly looked death in 
the face. This habitual estimate of life as noth- 
ing but a stake to be played against success, has 
very likely brought him at length to the belief 













































































that he is a man of destiny, and cannot die until 
the cycle of his destiny is fulfilled. In his peril- 
ous position, this Turkish fatality is certainly a 
very comfortable state of mind, and we cannot 
well see how that position would be even bear- 
able without it. On the other hand, these Italian 
assassins seem to be just as much children of 
destiny as Napoleon himself; for they expose 
themselves to detection and death in the accom- 
plishment of their deadly purpose, with the ut- 
most abandonment. Their only aim at security 
and motive for it, appears to be to prevent dis- 
covery before the act, and not concealment after 
it. Though the guilty actors in one attempt are 
detected and executed, still enough are ready to 
make another, and another, regardless of the fate 
of their predecessors. We may therefore look 
for new plots in the time to come, until the third 
Napoleon has ceased to reign, or Italian liberty 
to inspire its devotees with fanatical hatred 
against its worst enemy. 

As to our own muss at home, it is perfectly 
characteristic of the “sovereigns,” and shows 
that we have as yet preserved the state which 
Shakspeare’s Antony mourned for, when he said : 


“Of late, when I cried ho! 
Like boys unto a muss, kings would start forth, 
And cry, your will?” 


The sovereigns at Washington have cried ho! 
and lo, the muss is stirred up at once, and very 
much like boys, too. Mr. Keitt wants to know 
what business Mr. Grow has over upon his side 
of the house, and Mr. Grow says, none of your 
business ; Mr. Keitt says, you clear out. Mr. 
Grow says, I’ll stay here just as long as I please 
for all you; Mr. Keitt gets mad and walks up to 
Grow ; Mr. Grow says something about slave- 
driver’s whip; Mr. Keitt tries to throttle Mr. 
Grow; Mr. Grow hits Mr. Keitt under the ear, 
and knocks him down. Then ao-half-dozen other 
Misters on each side pitch in, and a regular muss 
ensues, during which spectacles are smashed, 
wigs torn off, and sundry venerable boys rolled 
upon the floor. For days after, the newspapers 
on each side teem with accounts of the battle- 
royai, in which the bravery and prowess of the 
respectable champions are commended, and the 
fact established beyond dispute that not a man 
of their side got a single blow! In the absence 
of an Ossian, there is no bard mighty enough 
to sing the deeds of heroes, and the mighty con- 
test will never soar through future ages on the 
wings of genius. 

Seriously, however, the recent affray in the 
House of Representatives was a most disgraceful 
stigma upon the nation, and should have been 
rebuked so effectually that it never would be re- 
peated. If Congress dare not expel the silly 
brawlers from its presence, let it at least pass a 
law providing that no man who so disgraces 
himself, shall thereafter be eligible to a seat in 
either branch. This would cure the evil, and 
preserve the national honor from the stigma of 
such petty, disgraceful contests—brawls such as 
the keeper of no decent pot-house would tolerate 
upon his premises. 





THE CHARACTER OF FRANKLIN. 

The example of Franklin, morg than that of 
any other American, is held up for the imitation 
of our young men; and our readers cannot have 
failed to observe that youth become more early 
and deeply interested in the inner life of Frank- 
lin, than in that of any other public character. 
We use the term inner life, in contradistinction 
to the outer or public career by which and for 
which great men are usually known, and mean 
by it the way and manner in which one does 
great things as well as small, rather than the 
great things which he does. In contemplating 
the career of a great man, youth usually look 
upon his public acts as they would upon 
great monuments—not as things for daily and 
familiar use, but rather as objects for rever- 
ence and admiration upon stated occasions. 
Hence the force of example is, in these cases, 
lost ; for one cannot emulate that in another 
which he does not thoroughly feel and under- 
stand in himself. There must be a sympathy, as 
well as admiration, to ensure emulation. Now 
with Franklin, the case is different. There was 
that in his character and qualities which makes 
the young feel a deep interest in what he said 
and did, and enter into the spirit of his actions, 
whether public or private. This peculiarity in 
Franklin which makes him so deep an object of 
interest to the young, was his naturalness. He 
was natural in all that he said or did, whether in 
his every-day life and business, or in the public 
capacities which he filled. Now most sensible 
men are natural enough in their private, common 
walk—but how few, how very few are there, who 
appear before the public, who put not on a 
stilted, artificial manner, deportment, thought, 
expression and action! Not one in a hundred 
of public characters are free from it. But youth 
see, or rather feel the unreality, and therefore 
only wonder and admire—never sympathize and 
emulate. 

This naturalness of Franklin resulted from the 
peculiar traits which adorned his character, and 
the absence of others which too often mar the 
symmetry and deface the beauty of great men. 
He was not ambitious, he was not avaricious, he 
was not sensual; on the other hand, he was in- 
dustrious, economical, persevering, independent 
and honest. These good qualities, acting upon 
a well-organized and bright mind, and a feeling 
heart, made him the great public benefactor of 
his country, as a political economist, a moralist, 
a philosopher and a statesman. His honesty 
taught him the rule of truth and sincerity, as his 
guide in public or in private life. His indepen- 
dence led him to act right in all cases, regardless 
of appearances, or the opposition of those who 
upheld wrong, however powerful they were in 
strength or numbers. His perseverance won for 
him success against the fitful storms of opposi- 
tion, ever followed by the calm and prostration 
of exhaustion. His economy nicely adapted 
means to ends, and actions to circumstances, 
thus enabling him to come out of the contest not 
only victorious, but possessed of that for which 
he fought, and the means and capacity for its 
enjoyment. His industry made his means of 
tenfold power by their constant employment; 
secured and improved the advantages of success ; 








diminished the waste of disaster; and consti- 
tuted him the master, instead of the slave of 
circumstances. In short, we behold in the char- 
acter of Franklin, whether in public or private 
life, that rare combination of qualities, endow- 
ments and motives, which may be called the per- 
Section of common sense. 

As a pleasing commentary upon the success of 
Franklin’s career, and a confirmation of the cor- 
rectness of the estimate which mankind have 
placed upon it, it may be remarked that he him- 
self was not dissatisfied therewith, but was on 
the whole content. In remarking upon his life, 
during the progress of the important events 
in which it was involved, as well as in the even- 
ing of his days, when prejudice and passion grow 
dim and fade in the opening vista of another 
world, he frequently declared “that he would 
willingly live over again the same course of life, 
even though not allowed the privilege of an 
author to correct, in a second edition, the faults 
of the first.” 

How few, among the great men of the world 
who are held up as the sons of glory, could say 
this at the close of their lives! It is well that 
the young are warmed towards a character of 
such conscious rectitude, the records of whose 
outer life bear such faithful testimony to the cor- 
rectness of the inner estimate! Happy for our 
country was it, that Franklin lived to bless her 
with his valuable wisdom and his honest coun- 
sels, when most her youthful steps needed wise 
and true guides! Happy is it for our country 
that his great example is left as a familiar, 
household guide, to interest and instruct the 
youth of our land! 





THE BAR OF THE HOUSE. 

One of the most ridiculous farces that our 
great national theatre at Washington produces, 
from time to time, is the arraigning of some wit- 
ness before the “bar of the House” upon a 
charge of contempt for its authority. This pro- 
ceeding is in its nature judicial, and finds its re- 
semblance in the arraignment of a witness before 
a court of law, for refusal to testify or other con- 
tempt. In the court of law, however, the pre- 
siding judge is the sole authority that acts, and 
he is governed by the rules of evidence and a 
personal knowledge of the facts involved, since 
they have transpired before him. In the House 
of Representatives, on the other hand, the pre- 
siding judge is replaced by some two hundred 
and thirty members, and they are governed by 
their whims and caprices, as developed by the 
motion of some shallow-pated and officious rep- 
resentative, and the vote of a careless or ignorant 
majority thereon. When we add to this, that 
the facts upon which the delinquent is arraigned 
have transpired, not in the presence of the house 
wnich is to try the contempt, but before a com- 
mittee of the house more or less incompetent to 
decide upon the duties of a witness, it can 
readily be seen that a refractory and contuma- 
cious witness has quite as good a chance to get 
clear of telling what he does not want to dis- 
close, as an honest and well-meaning one has of 
escaping unjust persecution. 

As Well might one try to study order in chaos, 
as to expect to subserve the cause of truth by 
arraigning a witness at such a bar. And as a 
matter of course, no good comes of these arraign- 
ments. One half the time it turns out that there 
really was no contempt committed on the part of 
the witness, and the other half, that the witness 
preserves his secret, is dismissed without punish- 
ment, and laughs in common with the public at 
the farce in which he has been made to play a 
part. If the house cannot delegate its power of 
compulsion to the committee before whom the 
offence is committed, or the speaker alone, and 
ex officio, hear and decide the question of con- 
tempt, it would be as well to abolish altogether 
the profitless ceremony of holding refractory 
witnesses to account, and thus save the great leg- 
islature of the nation from being made the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole country. Recent events 
at Washington, of this character, have attracted 
the public attention, and we think justify the 
remarks we have made. 





Batiou’s PictoRiaL COMPLETE.— We have 
a few sets left of our illustrated journal from the 
commencement, bound in uniform style, full gilt, 
strong and perfect, with illumined covers and in- 
dexes, forming thirteen superb volumes. The set 
is carefully packed and sent by express on the 
receipt of $26. They can never be reprinted, 
and a set cannot be had at any piice when the 
few copies we now have are all sold. 








Licuts rrom THE Dunceon.—Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s “‘ History of the World” was written 
during eleven, years’ imprisonment, and left an- 
finished ; Voltaire’s “‘ Henriade,” while he was 
a prisoner in the Bastile; and Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” while he, also, was suffering 
imprisonment. 





Tue weakest Brew.—“ Bill, what’s the 
weakest brew you ever heard of, barring water?” 
“Why, sir, the beer now-adays.” “I know 
something weaker than that. What think you of 
Mother Scuttle’s tea, that she made so weak that 
it couldn’t get up the spout ?” 

Nove. Ipga or Heaven.—An Indian was 
lately hung in Texas for the murder of a child. 
When on the scaffold, he said he was going to 
Arkansas, and wished the other Indians to send 
his gun to him after he should get there. 





IxconsistEnt.—We wonder the members of 
our Legislature are trying to put down organ- 
grinders as nuisances, when they are constantly 
calling on their friends to organize ! 

———-- «mower 

Iczs.—The quantity of ices consumed an- 
nually at the restaurants, coffee-houses and con- 
fectioners of Paris, is calculated at 16,000,000 
pounds, English weight. 





Smart Men.—A Cincinnati paper says there 
are some men in that city so small, that the tax- 
collector is unable to find them, when he goes 
round with his bills. 
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Tartars, who had not » house to 
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———- ee, 
Camenipon Wit.—A gent’ 
John's College, Cambridge, Eng! 
clubbed foot, which occasioned hir 
very high-heeled shoe upon it, one 
wags called him “ Bildad the Shu’ 
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admirers pay their admission fees 
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st and well-meaning one has of 
persecution. 
one try to study order in chaos, 
ubserve the cause of truth by 
1ess at such a bar. And asa 
, ho good comes of these arraign- 
f the time it turns out that there 
tempt committed on the part of 
the other half, that the witness 
.ret, is dismissed without punish- 
sin common with the public at 
a he has been made to play a 
ise cannot delegate its power of 
1@ committee before whom the 
tted, or the speaker alone, and 
ad decide the question of con- 
ve as well to abolish altogether 
.remony of holding refractory 
vunt, and thus save the great leg- 
ion from being made the laugh- 
v whole country. Recent events 
of this character, have attracted 
tion, and we think justify the 


.» 3 made. 


——+ 2a > 


: | \OTORIAL COMPLETE.—We have 





f our illustrated journal from the 
bound in uniform style, full gilt, 
ct, with illumined covers and in- 
virteen superb volumes. The set 
2d and sent by express on the 
They can never be reprinted, 
‘be had at any price when the 
w have are all sold. 
ee 
tHe Dunceon.—Sir Walter 
wry of the World” was written 
ears’ imprisonment, and left un- 
‘re’s “ Henriade,” while he was 
Bastile; and Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
” while he, also, was suffering 


-_on—————————— 
st Brew.—“ Bill, what’s the 
uever heard of, barring water ?” 
» beer now-a-days.” “I know 
erthan that. What think you of 
‘ tea, that she made so weak that 
p the spout?” 
—¢-soon- 
or Heaven.—An Indian was 
Cexas for the murder of a child. 
affold, he said he was going to 
vished the other Indians to send 
fter he should get there. 
—~ocoe>—————— 
c.—We wonder the members of 
are trying to put down organ- 
nees, when they are constantly 
tiends to organize! 
Cee in 
juantity of ices consumed an- 
taurants, coffee-houses and con- 
is, is calculated at 16,000,000 
weight. 
—_ —nhanronr rrr 
—A Cincinnati paper says there 
that city so small, that the tax- 
le to find them, when he goes 
‘ills. 
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THE MANUFACTURING BUSINESS. 
The great industrial interest of Massachusetts 
a is the manufacturing, whether we regard the cap- 
hb ital or the number of persons employed therein. 

Much of the manufacturing business is carried on 

\ by individual enterprise, and generally to very 

good purpose. So it was with the cotton and wool- 
en manufacturers in former days, though the con- 
stant fluctuations of revenue legislation have 
made the favorable results of these branches 
much less certain than those of other descrip- 
tions of manufacturing. Formerly the streams 
of Massachusetts, wherever there was power 
enough to turn a water-wheel, were studded with 
cotton or woolen mills of moderate size, built 
and carried on by individual enterprise. These 
mills attracted population around them, and 
built up little villages of thrifty and comfortable 
people. The manufacturing was managed pru- 
dently, and the products were sold at a moder- 
ate charge for expenses. Sometimes the propri- 
etors did well, and sometimes ill; but aside 
from the fluctuations caused by revenue laws, 
they had reason to be satisfied with the mode of 

, doing their business which they then pursued. 

F Then the rage for manufacturing corporations 
came on, and capitalists were induced to invest 
their money in large stock companies, under the 
expectation that the business could thus be car- 
ried on much cheaper, both as regarded the cost 
of making and of selling. These large compa- 
nies proved mammoth rivals to the small indi- 
vidual concerns which began, and until that time, 
had carried on the business. By the capital 
which they controlled, they ruled the market ; 
depressing the prices at pleasure, until the small 
concerns were all driven out of the business, 
and their mills shut up and abandoned to decay. 
Then the corporations put up the prices, and did 
a living business. But abuses will spring up in 
almost any system; and after a while it was 
found that it cost more to make and sell goods 
under the omnibus system, than it used to do 
under the old one-horse plan. Consequently, 
enterprising men bought up some: of the old 
mills,put in improved machinery,and commenced 
manufacturing again, with very profitable re- 
sults, even when the large companies were doing 
@ losing business. In this way many cotton and 
woolen mills in this State have been doing a 
good business during all the hard times of the 
last two or three years, when the large corpora- 
tions have been accumulating the rottenness 
which is of late brought to light. 

The moral of this short story is, that it is bet- 
ter to do business on your own account than to 
tie yourself up in a great stock company where 
it is impossible to know whether your capital is 
doubled or all lost, until the grand explosion 
takes place, and you read the verdict of the cor- 
oner’s inquest in the shape of an investigating 
committee’s report. Qn the score of prudence 
and economy, these great manufacturing compa- 
nies have proved very bad. They afford great 
opportunities for rash enterprises, concealment 
and fraud, of which the innocent stockholders 
are the innocent victims. The sanitary and 
moral effect of drawing together such large 

be masses of manyfacturing population, as these 
great corporation establishments do, may well be 
questioned, also. Nor is the effect upon the 

5 purity and correctness of public opinion, which 

results from bringing such large numbers of 
people under the immediate influence of one 
person, altogether beneficial. Everything seems 
to point to the superior safety of the individual 
over the corporate system of manufacturing. 




















































































A STRONG-MINDED BRITONESS. 

It appears that the primitive inhabitants of 
Britain had among them no distinct marriage 
state, at the time of the first invasion by Julius 
Cesar, and for along period afterwards. ‘There 
was community of women, and this was the open 
and publicly recognized custom. Julia, the wife 
of the Roman emperor, Severus, once in raillery 
remonstrated with a woman from Britain, upon 
this barbarous custom, which disregarded and 
prevented every connubial tie. The reply of the 
spirited Britoness was worthy of the strong- 
minded women of our own day and country. 
She said, in retort, “‘ We British women greatly 
- differ from the Roman ladies, for we follow pub- 
' licly the men who are esteemed most worthy, 
while the Roman women yield themselves se- 
eretly to the vilest of men.” This was smart, 
-- to say the least, however void of proper appre- 
ciation of future consequences, when the charm 
of youth and beauty are gone, and the woman is 
left without the protection of a liege lord, to rear 

her brood of fatherless children alone. 

oco e——— 

Urricutness 1n DeatuH.—Of German pride 
we have the following extraordinary anecdote : 
A German lord left orders in his will not to be 
interred, but that he might be enclosed upright 
in a pillar, which he had ordered to be hollowed, 
and fastened to a post in the parish, in order to 


prevent any peasant or slave from walking over 
his body. 


















































¢ see ¢————___—__ 


Royat Dinyer-Time.—The Khan of the 
Tartars, who had not a house to dwell in, and 
who lived on mare’s milk and horse flesh, every 
day after his repast, caused a herald to proclaim, 
“That the Khan having dined, all other poten- 
tates, princes and great men of the earth, might 
go to dinner.” 

—_—_—————_ toon > 












» A Fact anp a Convunprum.— Dan Rice 
has been exhibiting his trained animals at Niblo’s, 
New York. Why is a man afflicted with leprosy, 
like Dan Rice? Because he has an elephantiasis 
(an elephant high as his). That was done in 
half an hour, with the left hand tied. 























CamBripce Wit.—A gentleman of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, England, having a 
clubbed foot, which occasioned him to wear a 
very high-heeled shoe upon it, one of the college 
wags called him “ Bildad the Shuhite.” 
























Hatchinsons give a concert out west, their rustic 
admirers pay their admission fees in corn, which, 
by the way, is much better than wildcat money. 



































































































Tae Hurcuixsons Cornep.— When the 


Prince Lucien Bonaparte, a grand nephew of 
Napoleon the Great, has lately entered the order 
of the priesthood, at Rome. This young man 
is a eon of Charles Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Cavino, the eldest son of Lucien, a younger 
brother of Napoleon. His father married a 
daughter of Joseph, the elder brother of Napo- 
leon. This young man is consequently a Bona- 
parte both on the paternal and maternal side, 
and is moreover doubly second cousin to Louis 
Napoleon, the present Emperor of the French. 
His father, Charles Lucien, was a distinguished 
ornithologist, and highly esteemed as a man of 
science and naturalist, both in Europe and in 
this country. He departed this life not long 
since, leaving a numerous family of children, 
one of whom is the subject of our present notice. 

The ceremonies of Prince Lucien’s ordination 
as a priest, took place at Rome, and Pope Pius 
IX. officiated upon the occasion, himself con- 
ferring the holy orders. This condescension on 
the part of the head of the church is quite re- 
markable, as it is only in very rare instances 
that the pope himself bestows such a mark of 
distinction upon the neophyte, as to perform this 
function with his own hands. It betokens a 
cordial understanding between the head of the 
church and the Emperor of the French, and 
leads to the anticipation that the young Bona- 
parte thus strikingly inducted into the priest- 
hood, may one day wear the triple crown and 
bear the keys of St. Peter. This remarkable 
event took place on Sunday, Dec. 13, 1857, in 
presence of a large concourse of distinguished 
persons, including members of the prince’s fam- 
ily and high dignitaries of Rome. 

The young man was educated at Rome, and 
is reported to be of great piety and profound 
learning. He entered at once upon the active 
duties of his office, celebrating the sacrifice of 
the mass, and the benediction of the holy sacra- 
ment within a few days of his investment. 
Doubtless he will be advanced rapidly in the 
honors and dignities of the church, and be the 
recipient of a cardinal’s hat when a vacancy oc- 
curs. This will place him in the right line of 
succession to the chair of the Holy See, and the 
Emperor Napoleon III. may yet live to see one 
of his own name and blood proclaimed Pope of 
Rome. Who can fail to see the far-scheming 
calculation of the French emperor in this move- 
ment to strengthen his hold upon the continent, 
by connecting himself thus directly with the 
spiritual power that is predominant in Southern 
Europe! 





THE PRINCESS’S BRIDAL. 


"T'was a sweet young prince from a furrin land, 
And he comed across the water 

With a suite of swell beer-drinking coves 
To marry Queen Victory’s daughter. 


And with her to receive a large amount 
Of cash—but it’s very funny, 

Though the queen had plenty of that herself, 
‘Twas the people that paid the money. 


It is excruciating to read the English accounts 
of the marriage of his royal ’ighness the Prince 
of Prussia to ’er royal ’ighness, the Princess 
royal of Hingland—’ow the bride fell into the 
hagms of her hillustrious parient, sobbink as if 
her ’eart would break at the hidear of the cruel 
separation (she was a going to Vindsor, to be 
back to London in three days)—’ow the galliant 
bridegroom hoffered to kiss the ’and of Queen 
Victory, but ’ow she graciously hoffered him her 
cheek—’ow the galliant young gentleman then 
rushed over to Prince Halbert and wrung his 
hand—he’d just been ringing his daughter’s— 
then ’ow the said prince hembraced his hown 
venerable father, a werry swell old cove as had 
been keeping up his spirits on lager beer and 
sweitzer kase—and then kneeled down on the 
floor and kissed his ’and—’ow the bridesmaids 
and maids of ’onor shed torrients of tears— 
honor bright! etc., ete. Are not all these things 
chronicled by Jéhkins of the London “ Morning 
Post,” and Jeames Yellowplush of the London 
“Times?” And didn’t Tennyson, the poick- 
laureate, “sing a song of sixpence” on the oc- 
casion? And we are told the Archbishop of 
Canterbury wore his “blessed wig,” and the 
Bishop of London his wig also—what a sublime 
spectacle! And the whole Yankee nation ought 
to die of spite at the thought they never can 
have such doings upon this side of the herring 
pond. 








Wort THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 
and subscribers have quite a collection of mag- 
azines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, 
lying about their rooms in most unavailable 
form. Now to double their value, to preserve 
them, and to make them convenient for use and 
ornamental to your apartments, you have only 
to place them together, send to our office by ex- 
press, or hand them in personally, and they will 
be bound up in any desired style, at the lowest 
rates, and returned to you in one week. A val- 
uable collection of books is accumulated in a lit- 
tle while by this means at an extremely trifling 
cost. 





A Hunprep To One —“ There were a hun- 
dred justices,” says one, at the monthly meeting. 
“A hundred !” says another. ‘“ Yes,” says he, 
“do you count, and I will name them. There 
was Justice Balance, put down one; Justice 
Hall, put down a cipher, he’s nobody ; Justice 
House, you may put down another cipher for him 
—one and two ciphers are a hundred.” 


A we 


Hearing sy Macuinery.—Artificial ear- 
drums are now made of fine silver wire, with a 
disk of India rubber or gutta percha between. 
They are placed in the ear and worn without 
inconvenience, and it is said the effect is 
magical. 

————__ + a2oem 6 —-—___————_ 

ALIVE AND WELL.—Jules Gerard, the French 
lion killer, is not dead in Africa, as was reported, 
but alive in London, and a lion himself. He is 
organizing a grand hunting party, with the in- 
tention of carrying the war into Africa. 

mH oom + —__—_—_———- 

Epwin Boorn.—At the termination of a 
successful engagement in New Orleans lately, 
this distinguished young actor was presented 
with a splendid service of plate. 











































—his forte not being in that line. 

a shelter you can call your own. 

Is that the whey to behave ? 

for selling a man stramonium for hoarhound. 
ture at Richmond, Va., is about five millions. 
of letters written and sent has nearly doubled. 
at Salt Lake, and have never paid for them. 

out the seaboard with activity. 

by Mr. Barrow for the Howard Atheneum. 

ful of lager beer would not produce intoxication. 
a stricter observance of the Sabbath there. 

to India, die of drunkenness soon after arriving. 
deira, has been much improved by the climate. 
by getting short of shirt buttons, 

turn out so badly as was anticipated. 

preparing to form settlements in Maine. 

make preparations for the next 4th of July. 
make up an aggregate of 23,000,000 bushels. 
treal, will be two miles long, and cost $5,000,000. 
a live double sheep more than six feet in length. 
miles long, and contains 5,000,000 inhabitants. 
spent by the people of the Union for newspapers. 
raised over 5000 bushels of wheat last year. 


if in his heels he dances—that’s philosophy. 


who are the wonders of the earth, without home 
or resting place, and no certain knowledge 
whence they come, or whither they go—the 
scorn and contempt of all Europe—are about to 
have a history given to the world from the pen 
of the late Walter Simson, a Scotch gentleman. 
The work will be edited by his son, James Sim- 
son, now in New York, and will be published 
simultaneously in this country and in Europe. 
Bohemia is the centre from which this race has 
diffused itself throughout Europe, though their 
origin is often assigned hy historians to Spain. 
‘The name of gipsy is supposed to. come from 
the word Egyptian ; and this has led to conjec- 
tures that this singular people originated in that 
country, and are a branch of the 
the ancient. Egyptians. ay history 
which will present a connected accomnt of the 
language and customs of this 
ple, and trace them ethnologi: 
ing point in their wild and variedeareer, will be 
sought for with avidity, upon its publication. 
The work will contain proof of the gipsy lineage 
of the celebrated John Bunyan, author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, who was born in Elstow, near 
Bedford, England, in the year 1628. 










Let him give them advice. Would a lover know 
the surest method by which to lose his mistress ? 
Let him give her advice. In short, if we are 
desirous of being universally hated, avoided and 
despised, the means are always in our power— 
we have but to advise, and the consequences are 
infallible. The friendship of two young ladies, 
though apparently founded on the rock of eter- 
nal attachment, terminated in the following man- 
ner: one of them said to her friend, “ My 
dearest girl, I do not think your figure well 
suited for dancing; and as a sincere friend of 
yours, I would advise you to refrain from it in 
future.” 
a mark of sincerity, replied, “I feel very much 
obliged to you, my dear, for your advice ; this 







EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
N. P. Willis declines all invitations to lecture 













































DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Crystal Dagger: or, the Mysteries of Venice,” a 
love tale of the Adriatic, translated and adapted from the 
Freneh of Juies Lecompte, by Francis A. Dunivacn. 

‘* April Fools,” a poem by Joan Ross Dix. 

“A White Lie: or, A Mark upon the Heart,” a story 
by Maroarer Verne. 

“ The Heart's Twilight,” stanzas by Epwarp 8. Extis. 

“The Parson’s Stery,” by Mas. J. D. BaALpwix. 

“ Evening,” verses by Grorncr W. CRowsL. 

‘* Gossip with the Reader.”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine illustration, representing a Mail Coach attacked 
by Wolves in the State of Maine, near Bangor. 

View of a Street in Sirinagur, Cashmere. 

Vegetable Market at Sirinagur, Cashmere. 


A whole picture, representing the Moorish Girls’ 
School at lites ze 


—e Procession of Schir Singh, a Chief of the 


Get a home if possible, be it costly or cheap, 
The Kurds in Asia are killing the Christians. 
A druggist in New York has been fined $250 
The capital embarked in the tobacco manufac- 
Since the postal reform in France, the number 


The Mormons are only squatters on the lands 


Ship-building bids fair to be renewed through- 


Mr. E. L. Davenport and his wife are engaged . Prairie Scene—Emigrants travelling overland to Cali- 
Cemetery and Tomb of Sidi Abderahman, at Algiers. 
View of the City of Algiers, from the Parade Ground. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 

in the United States at five cents a copy. 


> One copy of the FraG, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 


It was testified at Brooklyn, N. Y., that a pail- 
The Mayor of New York is striving to enforce 


Many of the soldiers sent out from England 





The health of Mrs. Franklin Pierce, at Ma- Foreign Ltems 


The queen mother of Oude died in Paris on 
the 24th of January. 

The circulation of the Bank of England, by 
the last return, was about $100,000,000, and the 
bullion about $72,000,000. 

Francis Davies, an Irish poet, has received a 
government pension of £50 per annum; he has 
contributed largely to the Dublin University 

ine. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Austria have 
almost unanimously declared in favor of 
the abolition of the usury laws and for free 
trade. 

Two hundred of Mazzini’s adherents landed 
lately at Ancona, in Italy, and attempted to 
surprise the Austrian governor there. They 
were repulsed with loss. 

The Revue de France and the newspaper /a 
Spectateur, formerly the Assemblee Nationale, have 
been suppressed for the publication of articles 
upholding republican principles. 

The Emperor of the French has resolved to 
visit his Algerian possessions. The visit will 
take place in the month of April. A Council of 
Regency will be appointed during his absence. 

According to the Siecle, France has now got 
a golden colony in the Ile Bourbon, the sand and 
pebbles washed down from its mountains yieli- 
ing a larger average return than California. 

The dignity of a baronet has been conferred 
upon the son of General Havelock, and his (the 
general’s) widow has been officially declared en- 
titled to all the honor she would have enjoyed 
had her husband survived. 


The American vessel Adriatic, which sailed 
from Marseilles while under embargo on account 
of the collision with steamer Lyonnais, was cap- 
tured in the Gulf of Spezzia by a French war 
steamer. The captain of the Adriatic was placed 
in irons, and he and his ship were taken ‘back to 
Marseilles. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


It is always easy for a man to be considerate— 
when the consideration is a pecuniary one. 

Grief has a natural eloquence of expression 
surpassing that supplied by the finest imagination. 

The Stoics, discarding all passions, would not 
allow a wise man even to pity the afflictions of 
another. 

Love, Terence tells us, is attended with in- 
juries, suspicions, enmities, truces, quarrels and 
reconciliations. 

A friendship which makes the least noise is 
often the most useful—a prudent friend is bettcr 
than a zealous one. 

Cheerfulness is to be preferred to mirth ; the 
latter is short and transient, the former fixed and 
permanent. 

Some desire is necessary to keep life in mo- 
tion, and he whose real wants are supplied, must 
admit those of fancy. 


When our desires are fulfilled to the very Ict- 
ter, we always find some mistake which ren- 
ders them anything but what we expected. 

Of all the mean and contemptible men—or 

rsons calling themselves men—in this world, 

e that sneaks through life on tiptoe, with his 
ear at the keyhole of everybody’s business ex- 
cept his own, is the most to be detested. 

The youth who follows his appetites too soon, 
seizes the cup, before it has received its best in- 

ients, and by rs his pleasures, robs 

e remaining parts of life of their share, so that 
his eagerness only produces a mankood of imbe- 
cility and an age of pain. 

The t error in conversation is, to be fonder 
of soaking than of hearing. Few show more 
complaisance than to pretend to hearken, intent 
all the while upon what they themselves have to 
say, not considering that to seek one’s own pleas- 
ure so passionately, is not the way to please 
others. 





Some bachelors are reminded of matrimony 
After all, the ice crop of this season will not 
Parties of Scotch and German emigrants are 
The city authorities are beginning already to 
The oysters annually exported from Virginia, 
The bridge across the St. Lawrence, at Mon- 
Mr. Geo. Merrifield, of Clifton, England, has 
The city of Jeddo, Japan, has some streets 32 
Fifteen millions of dollars are supposed to be 
The Winnebago Indians settled in Minnesota, 


If a man’s brains lie in his head, he studies ; 





THE GIPSIES, 
This careless, free-and-easy race of people, 








type of 


rkable peo- 
to their start- 


—_—_—_ +2 om >_____—_ 
ADVICE. 
Would a man wish to offend his friends? 


The other, naturally affected by such 


proof of your friendship demands some return: 
I would sincerely recommend you to relinquish 
your singing, as some of your upper notes re- 
semble the melodious squeaking of the feline 
race.” The advice of neither was followed—one 
continued to sing, and the other to dance, and 
they never met but as enemies. 





Soker’s Budget. 


When is a hen most likely to hatch? 
she is in earnest (her nest). 

To make an excellent jam—squeeze six or 
eight women, now-a-days, into a common stage- 
coach. 

A coquette may be compared to tinder, which 
lays out to catch sparks, but does not always suc- 
ceed in lighting a match. 

Itis unhealthy to fall in love with another 
man’s wife. In Arkansas, this kind of thing 
usually terminates in “death” the first year 

Some one asks—“ Is it lawful to hang clothes 
on Mason’s and Dixon’s line?” Just as lawiul 
as planting beans around the North Pole. 


Ina state of mental absence, a young man de- 
manded the hand of a young lady, and only 
perceived his error when he got her fatber’s foot 
instead. 

Nothing sets up a woman’s spunk like calling 
her ugly. She gets her back right up like a cat 
when a strange dogcomes near her—she is all 
eyes, claws and bristles. 


While an officer was bowing, a cannon ball 
passed over his head and decapitated a soldie 
who stood behind him. “You see,” saidg,. 
officer to those near him, “that a man - 
loses anything by politeness.” 

Lord Chancellor Northington suffer painjy| 
from the gout; and once, after sq. — in 


waddling between the woolsack 89% mutter: 


the House of Lords, he wag fea. on. day 
logs, better care of 





When 





Sevr-Esteem.—Some Frenchmen who had 
landed on the coast of Guinea, found a negro 
prince seated under a tree, a block of wood for 
his throne, with three or four negroes around 
with wooden pikes, for his guard. His sable 
majesty anxiously inquired, “ Do they talk much 
of me in France ?” 

ore 

Tue Weexiy Noverette.—This popular 
weekly, crowded with illustrations and good 
reading matter, is for sale at all of the periodical 
depots for Four Cents per copy. This paper, 
though published but one year, with two excep- 
tions has the largest circulation of any paper in 
New England! 





—_ 





Bewieve Us !—The best romance translated 
from the French for many years, is now publish- 
ing in Ballou’s Pictorial, which is for sale every- 
where for Five Cexts per copy. It is entitled 
Tue Crrstat Daccer: Or, The Mysteries of 
Venice. 


much 





Sratvue or Jonn ADAMS Lost.—Ata meeting 
of the proprietors of Mt. Auburn Cemetery, it was 
stated that the statue of John Adams, intended 
for the chapel, was on board the ship Oxford, 
abandoned at sea, and was undoubtedly lost. 


———_—__ + 2026 





carry a chancellor, I’A 44ve 
them when I was « ‘#4. 


Blood ©! attended by the 
- His first lectus ¥** ge ee 
Batrov’s Picrorta.—The price of Ballou’s | “Wier. “ John,” na the great man, wqorel 
Pictorial is now but five cents per single cor | by the circumstan~ —_ at oe ra 

everywhere. that I may say ~% proprs 
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Quill and Scissors. 


A venerable Irish lady, sixty years old, on her 
way to market, at Bangor, Me, had her arm 
broken by a boy’s sled throwing her down; she 
walked to a doctor's office, had her arm properly 
set and splintered, took her basket on the sound — | 
arm, went to market, made her purchases, and } 
then went home as if nothing special had 
occurred. | 

There was shipped to British India from the | 
port of London alone, during the years 1856 and 
1857, specie and bullion, principally silver, 
amounting to about 105 millions of dollars. 
None of the immense amount of bullion shipped 
to China and India in times past, has ever come 
back. It is hoarded by the natives. 

The foreign journals report the names of many 
persons who died in 1857, upwards of a hundred 
years old. The oldest of the number was Mich- 
ael Kilawelkin, who died in Russia at the age of 
127 years. Seventy per cent. of the number re- 

vorted were females. The eldest was Elizabeth 
oldizen, who had reached to 118 years. 

Miss Susan A. Pratt, of Andover, who was 
injured on the Boston and Worcester Railroad 
hy a collision near the depot, last 4th of July, 
and who has since been lying ill at the residence 
of J. A. Hall, in Palmer, where she was teachin 
school previous to the accident, has obtai 
$7500 of the corporation. 


The Franklin Trotting Park at Saugus is to be 
= with gravel a foot deep, and increased in 
length to one mile, and the proprietors also 
intend to offer premiums of $400 per month to 
be competed for. One thousand shade trees are 
to be set out around the track. 

Letters from New Orleans state, that the cot- 
ton crop this year is estimated not to exceed 
that of last year, while the sugar crop is calcu- 
lated at 300,000, against 75,000 ofl last year, 
which was a bad season, the cane being destroyed 
by the frost. 

An attempt is to be made to recover the mil- 
lion and a half of dollars that went down in the 
Central America, although she is sunk in water 
over five-eighths of a mile deep, and in a spot that 
is ninety miles disvant from the nearest land. 

A large bed of iron ore has been found on the 
premises of Chester —— in Sheffield, which 
is supposed to cover about four acres. The bed 
has n leased to a gentleman from Canaan, 
Ct., for five years, at $1000 per annum. 

The Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention has decided to establish in 
Yoruba a school for the training of colored 
preachers and teachers, both American and na- 
tive, to labor in Central Africa. 

Mrs. Fifield, a young wife, was drowned at 
Millbridge, Maine, an iceboat in which she was 
sailing in the evening having run into an 

lace on the falls. She was carried under the 
ive and lost, the rest of the party escaped. 

A correspondent of the Portland Advertiser 
writes from Kansas that he has seen raised there 
a squash weighing 200 lbs., a watermelon weigh- 
ing 75 lbs., and flat turnips weighing 15 Ibs. 
each. 

A lady, who recently became a widow, notified 
all the tenants of her houses that after the first 
of April, in accordance with the dying wishes of 
her late husband, she should raise all their rents 
ten per cent. 


During the last winter and autumn, between 
three and four thousand partridges have been 
taken through one village in Franklin county, 
Maine, to the Boston and New York markets. 

A man named Griffin, confined in jail at Sa- 
lem for storebreaking, was married at the jail, 
tried, convicted and sentenced to the House of 
Correction for three years. 

A mags of was lately sent away from 
the Cliff mine {Superior} weighing 10,400 lbs. 
‘The Miner says this is much the largest piece of 
native metal ever sent away from any mide. 

Boston igsues 113 papers, with an annual cir- 
culation of 54,000,000 ; New York 104 papers, 
circulation 78,000,000 ; Philadelphia 54 papers, 
circulation’ 40,000,000. 

The citizens of Milford have appropriated 
$5600 for the erection of two new eckeotbensen 
They are to be built in good style with modern 
improvements. 

The play of Jack Sheppard, translated into 
the French, has been performed at the Porte St. 
Martin Theatre, Paris for the 200th time. 

Mrs. Catharine Sinclair Forrest has purchased 
an estate in Scotland, for $50,000, the savings of 
her short theatrical career. 

Mr. Wm. Hubbard, a revolutionary soldier, 
departed this life recently, in Anderson district, 
S.C., aged 96 years. 

There were 101 ‘irths, 30 marriages and 77 
deaths in Provincetown during the year 1857. 

The small-pox is prevailing to an alarmi 
extent in Herak, nly . ai 


Marriages. 











In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Willian Bancroft 
to Mies Statira Haskell, both of Somerville. 
By Rev. Dr. oy Mr. Herbert A. Richards, of Prov- 








idence, R. I., to Miss M. Bullard. 

By Rey. Dr. Robbins, Mr. Benjamin FP. Smith to Miss 
Mary Ann Hunt. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Isaac M. Newhall to Miss Susan 


Moy Key. Mr. Barnard Henri 
By Rev. Mr. , Mr. Albert Morse to Miss e 
etta Philbrick. 

By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Samuel D. Vose to Mrs. Louisa 


Pry “790 
At West Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Benjamin 
F. Cobleigh, of Wi tham, to Miss Mary Anne Williams. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. iolland, Kdward E. Floyd, Eeq., 
of Boston, to Miss Mary Jane reg ag 

At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Teele, Rev. Edwin Leonard 
Miss Sarah J. Fairbank. ae 
water, by Rev. Mr. Couch, Mr.« lard. 
ns, t Miss Mary E. Brett. 
t Cohasset, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. James T. “~~~ 
Chelsea, to Miss V. Lincoln. 

At Franklin, by Rev. Mr. Massey, Mr. Bre-/4 

Wi 





Dg ek 
At Springfield, by Rev. Dr. Ide, aly Journal. 
Westfield, to Miss Maria E. Tayig Nuis now in its roun- 


At Ware, Rev. Jared Brackey nent of this jour- 


Suran pham. /. James Olinary popularit 
At Jacksonville, Florida, ” ooele Pf iil «4 
itz. 


jontinue to de- 
of any family 


ee eee 
citor, cannot 
£a 5, ‘ntelligence 
‘rable me- 


~; Ralph§ Williams, Meq., 69; Mr. Janet erty 
In this sdow Martha Promina; Mr. Daniei . 
bar, 27, Mr. William Blake, 82; Mrs. Thalia T. Batet!* 
lard, Sarah Ano Dorr Phillips, wife of George R. 
22 eon, Eeq., 26; Mr. Larra Crane, 74; Mrs. Ellen, By- 
35; Mrs. . Theodore Da- 





Callie T. Hen’ 


Martha Greenwood, 45; M. 


Brophy, " 
"ae Chae town, Mr. Theodore Davis, 56 
At Che! Mr. J Wheeler, 72. 
At Cam! MM E. Nay, : 


At ates. Se. Senee Ellen Hawkes, 29. 

At Milton, Mr. Thomas Allen, 65; Mrs. Adeline Ather- 
ton, of Dorchester, 4 

At Lexington, Mr. Charlies W. Hanscom, 3] 

At Waltham, Miss Sussn Hardy, 45. 

At Salem, Mr. George Jones, 24; Mr. Asa Lamson. 76; 
Mrs. Rebecca Ann Allen, 21. 

At Newburyport, Mrs Sarah C. Adams, 23 

At Marblehead, Mrs. E)=abeth Osborn. 74. 

At Gloucester, Samue! Kimball, eq, 68. 

At Lowell, Mr. James Clark, 55. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE VISION IN THE NIGHT, 





BY WILLIE BE. PABOR. 








My hand was on my forehead pressed ; 
My mind, in thought’s majestic car 
Was whirling to the realms afar, 

Through avenues of dire unrest. 


My heart was throbbing quick and warm; 
Pulsating as if On my face 
The fever-demon held its place, 

And kept wild revel through my form. 


Faded the pictures from the wall, 
And vanished from their dusty shelves 
The books whose writers traced themselves 
Therein. And though I did not call 


There came in stately march to me 
The mighty of the elder world; 
On me their fiery glance they hurled, 
And asked me why I bent the knee. 


I cowered as if in disgrace; 
I had no heart to ask ** how long,” 
Or what the mission of the throng 
That filled the arches of the place. 


In my dumb awe I did not see 
How on each forehead there did shine 
The words that were to be a sign 

To all the outer world through me. 


The lessons that the past did teach, 
My stubborn heart refused to read, 
No single symbol did I heed 

By which the human heart to reach. 


So all ws lost, and when again 
I trod the outer world, no sign 
Showed I bad learned « truth divine, 
My stubborn heart would not retain. 
—_—<—-> 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


GRAY FLETCHER. 








BY ZELLE C. WOODMAN. 












* Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun.’’ 


““Waat a zealous champion you are, Ger- 
trude,” said her cousin, Grace Arlington. “See, 
Mr. Butterfly, her eyes dilate, her cheek is 
flushed, her lip trembles, and all because we 
choose to indulge in a bit of scandal at the ex- 
pense of her protege. Take care, young lady, 
one should not ruin one’s self in endeavoring to 
reform unknown gentlemen. What do you say, 
Mr. Butterfly ?” 

The gentleman addressed, who sat twirling his 
watchchain around his fingers, replied, in a 
conceited manner : 

“ Ah, Miss Glenhem, bettah heed the advice 
of Miss. Grace; a young lady’s character is 
extremely delicate—’pon my honor ’tis.”” 

Gertrude Glenhem turned toward Broomfield 
Butterfly with a face flashing scorn and con- 
tempt, which plainly said, who are you, thus to 
intrude your advice? Then as if repressing her 
indignation, she replied bitterly : 

“Yes, a lady, be she ever so delicate, may as- 
sociate with a young man if he has only a stand- 
ing in society ; that is to say, if all the respect- 
able men and women in the community uphold 
him in his iniquity; but if a man chances to be 
unfortunate in life, and claims your sympathy 
and assistance, then, surely, virtue draws her 
immaculate garments closely around her for fear 
of contamination, upon the principle that when 
&man commences going down hill, it’s always 
praiseworthy to render him a little assistance.” 

“You're a brave pleader for so fair a one,” 
said Mr. Butterfly, in a tone of sarcastic raillery. 

Gertrude rose to take her departure; she 
would deign no further reply, when a pleasant 
old gentleman, with a merry twinkle playing 
around his eyes, issued from an adjoining room 
where he had evidently overheard the conversa 
tion which was passing between his daughter 
Grace and her morning caller, Mr. Butterfly. 
Holding out his hands to prevent Gertrude’s 
escape, he cried : 

“ There, my bird, I’ve caught you, now tell 
me, pretty one, what troubles you ?” 

Gertrude raised an imploring look to her 
uncle’s face, from out her tearful eyes, but he 
obstinately would not allow her to pass. 

“Dear Uncle Joshua,” said she, at length, 
beseechingly, “do let this unpleasant subject 
drop. It was very foolish in me to notice it,” 

“Not so foolish perhaps, child,” replied he, 
good humoredly ; “‘ but tell me who is the young 
man in question, you can at least reply to that?” 

“Ah, papa, to relieve my cousin’s embarrass- 
ment, I will answer for her,” said Grace, with a 
sneer. “It’s no less a personage than young 
Gray Fletcher, who has recently come to town, 
hung out a newly-painted sign as ‘ Attorney and 

Counsellor at Law ;’ but is unfortunately followed 
turmports which seem likely to ruin his success 
wash ‘ness. How he can have awakened such 
trick upst in Gertrude is beyond my compre- 
were prop.To be sure, he’s a noble-looking 
was voted “‘yice hides itself under the most 
presently see. " she added in a voice of virtuous 

It was a cold 
Bingham drov utterfly, in an undertone, 

ylave met 
joining Mr. their moonlight walks.” 
o’clock, aan canhage elm is their trysting 
he chose d ee ee Gay 8 same tone. 


has Gertrude not a. 
be at th nan ?” inquired Mr. Abt.‘ defend the 


‘An undoubted right, sir,” og 

Fs smiling aside to Miss Grace. Butterfly, 
“T think she uttered avery true rem. . 

now, young man, that when a person Ld 
mences going down hill, enough stand ready” 
give him a kick,” replied Mr. Abington, wit! 
considerable severity. ‘‘ Pray tell me,” he con- 
tinued, “has Gray Fletcher a fine personal ap- 
pearance, moustaches, and the like, that interfere 
with any one’s plans ; or has he not lavished his 
attentions enough upon the feminine portion of 
community to ensure a good word from them ?” 

“Thave never seen him, papa, neither do I 
wish to,” said immaculate virtue, in the person 
of Miss Grace. 

“And I regard him rather dubiously,” said 
Mr. Butterfly, a> if he were a die-away echo; 
his face, or so much of t»-- was visible, assum- 
ing a delicate roseate hue. 

‘ Come here, Gertrude, my dear, and tell me 


why you’ve taken so great an interest in the per- 
son in question,” said Mr. Abington, his coun- 
tenance relaxing into a sunny smile. 

“I’m not aware of being so very deeply in- 
terested, uncle, as I know nothing personally of 
him; I heard him quite generally discussed at 
the schoo! of scandal, versus the sewing society.” 

“ And did Miss Tittle say he was a very im- 
moral youth?” said Mr. Abington, with a mock 
sanctimonious air. 

“ Worse than that,” replied Gprtrude, laugh- 
ing, “she said she hardly dared think, much less 
say, the terrible things she had heard of him.” 

“And probably, Gertrude, within the next five 
minutes, she rehearsed the whole story, with 
embellishments to order, and her heart ached 
that it was no worse. These women are strange 
animals,” concluded Uncle Joshua, with a sly 
wink, and shake of the head. 

“Strange animals indeed,” repeated Gertrude. 
“Do you know, uncle, I think there’s hardly a 
worthy woman in the world ?” 

“Not quite so bad as that, I hope, child, 
though to confess thetruth, women are strangely 
going out of fashion, and ladies of nondescript 
manufacture take their place. But you haven’t 
yet told me why you take so great an interest in 
Gray Fletcher. Come, young lady, own up; 
don’t think to cheat your old uncle, own up.” 

“ Well, Father Confessor,” replied Gertrude, 
laughing—but not however until she had assured 
herself that her Cousin Grace and the Butterfly 
had flown to more congenial quarters—“ in the 
first place, he’s a young man, and just com- 
mencing business, and should be encouraged ; 
secondly, if he endeavors to do well here, why 
should past follies be raked up and hurled in his 
face, leaving him no chance for that repentance 
he may be so ardently desiring? And thirdly, 
is it not better to believe good of a person until 
you are forced to do otherwise ?” 

“Where’s the fourthly, Gertie ?”’ 

“Well, fourthly, uncle, every one seems 
against him, and it strikes me he should have at 
least one defender.” 

“Your heart’s in the right place, are you sure 
of it?” 

“Yes, Uncle Joshua, anatomically and affec- 
tionally,” replied Gertrude, laughing. 

“Tt doesn’t go pitipat when you hear his name 
mentioned ?”’ 

“No, but beats as coolly as now, hear it—onc, 
two, three, isn’t that slow and regular ?” 

“You're all right, never were in love, I sup- 
pose, never had any flirtations, you’re above all 
this fol-de-rol. Yes, Gertrude, you’re a right 
sensible woman, upon my soul; you’re the first 
genuine article I’ve seen this many a day. A 
weak fellow always enlists the sympathy of a 
woman, and the deeper a youngster sinks in sin, 
the more anxious she is to draw him out. Don’t 
I know, child ; dida’t Ihave a mother who clung 
to me, years and years ago, through scenes 
which would make your young cheek pale? I’m 
Judge Abington now, Gertie, people seem to 
have forgotten my early misdeeds. It’s wonder- 
ful how money and influence help that thing 
along. But let me tell you, the remembrance of 
my youthful follies has left a tender spot in my 
old heart. I don’t look at a chap now, and say, 
you’ve sinned, and you may go to tophet for all 
Icare. If I can, I give him a cheery word or 
two, and a cordial slap on the back, and try to 
set him all right again.” 

“O, uncle, but you are so good and kind.” 

“Don’t tell me that, you little minx,” said 
Uncle Joshua, a tear-drop glistening in his eye. 
“I believe my soul you're going to kiss me, run 
away, you'll tread on my gouty toe.” 

Gertrude declared over and over she had not 
the slightest idea of committing such an attack ; 
but her uncle, after ordering her to a distant 
part of the room, continued : 

“‘ Now, young lady, how are we going to help 
this persecuted youth? That’s the practical 
part of it, for I assure you, if he’s fallen into the 
hands of the tea-loving part of the community, 
they’ll never rest till he’s stripped of his virtues 
as dry as a picked chicken bone.” 

“O, uncle!” 

“You may ‘ O, uncle,’ as much as you please, 
it’s just as I say, some people had by half rather 
believe evil of a person than good, that’s the 
world’s charity ; you’ve heard of the weather’s 
being as cold as charity when it was right freez- 
ing times, haven’t you? What do you think, 
child, couldn’t I run in and see the young man, 
have a little business, so that he wouldn’t mis- 
trust me? I could tell what he was in a twink- 
ling. I'm shrewd, you know; if I find he’s got 
one good trait, I'll put him in the way to have 
more. Wont Judge Abington’s name go a little 
way towards silencing the scandal of the town ?” 

Gertrude’s expressive countenance indicated 
the pleasure she felt at this unlooked for 
assistance. 

“Uncle Joshua,” she said, “I know you’ll be 
blessed for your kindness to others.” 

“My kindness, you young flatterer, shall I be 
doing more than my duty? Hang me, doesn’t 
the Bible teach Christian forgiveness? Don’t 
I sin semi-occasionally myself? We pray, for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive others; 
bless you, child, if God took us at his word, and 
extended his charity and forgiveness no further 
than most of his creatures, where should we 
land at last? Itremble to think of it. There 
isn’t much heart work now-a-days. I think 
anatomists must find that organ small, if indeed 
they find it at all.” 

‘* But, uncle, you’re unusually severe to-day.” 

“T’ve seen enough of the world to make me 
severe; I’m behind the scenes. I notice all the 

a pullers by which worldly people are influ- 

and made to turn this way and that, like 
jump 

you od jacks. But good morning, my dear, 

spent rhgstreable and sensible I should have 

rnibg with you, had not the ticking 
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} ~~ this moment reminded me that 
time and tide 
ait fornoman.’” Here, with a 


comical bow he », 
the room, but not the hall, 
until he had popper, ‘n his head ton Gertrude, 


to inform her that 
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man during the a" 5 nig ** young 


nate he deanening twilight ‘rew shadows over 
ke ‘ray Fletcher. It 










would have been dreary enough, had not the 
setting sun sent a warm, cheering glow through 
an opened blind. The golden beams momen- 
tarily flushed the young man’s face, then fading 
away, left him pale and sad as before. He was 
seated before a low desk, upon which lay a 
weighty volume of the law. A dry pen by the 
side of an unopened inkstand, together with the 
general appearance of the room, indicated that 
business had not been very brisk for that day at 
least. 

“ O, dear,” said he at length, to himself, press- 
ing his hand upon his forehead, “four weeks, 
and I’ve not received asingle call. There’s my 
sign, newly painted, no one seems to notice it. 
I can’t live without work. Let me see, just two 
dollars in my pocket-book, all I own in the 
world, and no prospect of getting more. Nota 
very flattering state of things; and yet I've 
heard it said that God will help those who try to 
help themselves. I’m losing faith in that, for 
haven’t I tried to help myself since—” 

“Since what?” inquired a voice within him. 
Here the young man uttered a deep groan. 

“Since I exiled myself from friends and 
home, and became to the world a vagabond and 
a wanderer. O,1 see how it is, I’m branded, 
yes, with the seal of Cain. Can it be possible?” 
He uttered these words in a low, startled voice. 
“Ts it possible that my past sins follow me to 
this quiet place? It seems to me I’ve noticed 
within a week or two, that some have leered cu- 
riously at me, young Dow in particular. I’ve 
fanvied, too, they shrank from me as the virtuous 
shrink from the erring. If so, O, my God, 
whither shall I flee ?” 

At this moment his distress became insupport- 
able, and seizing his hat he rushed into the open 
air. One by one, the gentle stars stole out, and 
twinkled lovingly above. Then the moon 
poured forth a flood of mellowed radiance, even 
upon him, poor and forsaken as he was by the 
world, yet not by God; not by the living, 
breathing, natural world. The flowers shrank 
not from his touch, but raised their fair and 
blushing faces to meet his gaze, and shed their 
perfume even upen his way. There seemed a 
soothing influence rising from the great heart of 
nature, which met and sympathized, and calmed 
his troubled soul. He turned to walk upon a 
rural bridge which led from the town. The 
moon threw her rays sparkling down upon the 
stream as though ten thousand spirits had cast 
the feathers from their silvery wings upon its 
surface. He gazed upon the lovely scene. There 
seemed a voice within him to say, “ Gray Fletch- 
er, you have sinned, but go—by a lifetime of 
virtue make atonement for that sin! Live a 
better man, and God will help you.” He turned 
back to his office ; a new spirit appeared to have 
taken possession of him. He was a calmer, 
better, more hopeful man. 

“ Ah,” he said, “it’s hard to suffer for the 
ains of a reckless youth, but I’ll not be broken- 
hearted. J’ live it down, with God’s help.” 
And dashing a tear from his burning cheek, he 
seated himselg, before an open volume of Black- 
stone. moment he pored evor its pages, but 
was quick y the footsteps of some one 
approachisig his room. “ What, ”” thought he, 
“is it possibl@1’m about to have a client.” His 
heart and rose higher and higher within 
him, as the few-comer neared his office, and 
when, indeed a rap summoned him to the door, 
he was almost breathless with excitement. 

“How do you do ?” inquired a pleasant voice. 
“T suppose this must be Mr. Fletcher, whom I 
address.” 

“ Yes, sir, take a seat, sir; you have the ad- 
vantage of me. I could not call you by name, 
although I think I’ve seen you before ” 

“Abington, sir, a brother lawyer,” replied 
Judge Abington, for he it was, who had thus 
suddenly made his appearance. 

“Ah, sir,” returned Gray Fletcher, with a 
flush of glad surprise, ‘ Judge Abington, whose 
office is but a few steps from here.” 

“The same,” replied the judge, “and I want 
to get you, if possible, that is if you’ve not al- 
ready too much business on your hands, to ac- 
company me to Ludlow. Court sets to-morrow, 
and being pretty full just now, I’d like an assist- 
ant for a few days.” 

Gray Fletcher could hardly articulate a reply 
for pleasure, but hastily checking himself, lest 
too great willingness would imply scarcity of 
work at home, replied slowly : 

“ Let me see, to-morrow, no, I’m not busy 
to-morrow, and shall be able to attend to your 
wishes, with many thanks for your kind 
preference.” 

“No matter about that, Mr. Fletcher, I know 
by my own experience that young lawyers are 
not usually very much hurried by business the 
first few months, therefore I ventured to call 
upon you.” 

“And for which I’m greatly obliged, Judge 
Abington, for to confess the truth, business has 
not yet been very brisk with me.” A cloud of 
sadness gathered upon the forehead of Gray, 
but was quickly dispelled by the pleasant voice 
of Mr. Abington, who, rising to leave, cordially 
extended his hand to Mr. Fletcher, and fixing 
his gray eyes upon him, said cheeringly : 

“Don’t be discouraged, young man, success 
doesn’t come in an hour; keep up a stout heart, 
and if you need a good word spoken for you, 
just send over to me, perhaps I can lend a help- 
ing hand—like to give a young man a start. 
Have been through the mill; hang it, it’s hard, 
but it grinds out good qualities, though. Good 
day, good day, my young friend.” With these 
kind words Mr. Abington bustled out of the 
room, leaving Gray Fletcher in a maze of 
bewilderment. 

What could all this mean, he thought, as soon 
as his scattered senses would allow him to think. 
Why it seemed like a dream: Judge Abington, 
the leading man of the town, had paid him a 
visit, and actually engaged his services. Poor 
youth, he was overcome with mingled feelings of 
joy and gratitude, and leaning his head upon 
his hands, he wept. Yes, man that he was, he 
wept. So susceptible is the heart of man to 
kindness. After the first emotions of surprise 


{ “ad pleasure had fled, his mind passed into a 


State of sober reflection. 


directly,” thought he. 
who has been trying to injure me for the last 
week, and who has treated me so contemptuous- 
ly, will notice and wonder at my being at court 
with the judge; and if the judge can patronize 
me, others will.” 


to her confidential friend, Hannah. 
judge haint been in that office this long time, and 
he comes down all smiles. What on earth does 
it mean ? 
doesn’t he? 
of it. 
virtuous people ; he ought to be made to feel that 
the way of transgressors is hard. What, Han- 
nah, do you suppose I’'d be seen speaking to a 
forger ?” 
expressive of virtuous indignation. 








“ Judge Abington’s visit will give me a start 
“There’s young Dow, 


Ah, how much tenderer, and more hoperul 


was his heart now than it had previously been. 
If he had done wrong, how deeply he repented of 
it, and promised to himself and his God, over 
and over, that he would never prove himself un- 
worthy the confidence Mr. Abington had reposed 
in him. He was not a vagabond now, all the 
confidence of happier days revived, and Gray 
Fletcher stood erect in the nobility of manliness ; 
a sinner, but repentant. 
their effect were the words of kindness which had 
been spoken. 
tle room ; 
days, brushed it, and hanging it upon the back 
of a chair, viewed it from every possible direc- 
tion; after due deliberation he concluded it 
would pass muster, as indeed it must, for where 
would a new one come from ¢ 
burnished and reburnished, until the nap seemed 
in danger of suffering serious injury ; for, seem- 
ingly unmindful of his work, he labored away 
vigorously for many minutes, as if at every 
stroke he were brushing a load of care from off 
his heart. 


Marvellous indeed, in 


He moved briskly around his lit- 
took down a coat that had seen better 


His hat, too, was 


But while Gray Fletcher’s soul was filled to 


the brim with joy and thankfulness, little Miss 
Tittle, a spinster, who occupied a dwelling op- 
posite the office, was engaged in a strange won- 
derment as to the whys and wherefores of Judge 
Abington’s visit. 


“ Who ever heard of such a thing ?” said she, 
“Tf the 


He knows Gray Fletcher’s a forger, 
If not, some one ought to tell him 
Fletcher shouldn’t be countenanced by 


And she raised her eyes to heaven, 


“ Well, Sarah,” replied Hannah, “ you know 


the judge never had much principle in such 
matters. Don’t youremember that girl that was 


around town trying to get sewing, and that 
looked so pale and sad? No one helped her, 


you know; why should they, every one said she 


was aruined girl? Well, what does the judge 
do but send her to his sister, and told her if she 
hadn’t any one else to look to, she might depend 
upon him; and then the little hypocrite cried, 
and said she was so thankful, and she’d always 
been alone in the world, and never’d had a 
friend, and made such a fuss that the judge 
cried too, and pretty times they had. I guess 
Mrs. Abington and Grace wished the girl was in 
the bottom of the Red Sea. I heard all the 
news from Sarah Rankin, that done plain sewing 
at the house. It’s my opinion the judge is an old 
fool, and I shall believe it, too, if he takes any 
notice of Gray Fletcher—the vagabond. If I 
was a man I’d ride him out of town.” 

What Gray Fletcher had done to provoke the 
ire of the spinsters in question, was unknown, 
unless, perhaps, he had neglected to return the 
oglings and smirks which they had lavished upon 
him from an opposite window. But certain it 
was, if Judge Abington was disposed to assist 
him, the maidens felt in duty bound to counteract 
his kindness, so far as lay in their power. And, 
gentle reader, no one can tell what may be ac- 
complished, when a tongue is put in motion, to 
which in swiftness, a trip-hammer bears no 
comparison. 

“« What the deuce does it mean?” said young 
Dow, to a friend with whom he was walking. 
“ Last week at court, who was there with the 


judge but that notorious Gray Fletcher? The 
judge knows him, for didn’t 1 take special pains 


to inform his daughter, Grace, all I knew upon 
the subject? And I was pretty correctly 
informed.” 

Dow had forgotten at the time the five hun- 
dred dollars bail his own poor father had been 
obliged to give for him. But then that matter 
had been hushed up, as good luck would have 
it; and he felt only the more obliged to hold up 
as a warning, all sinning fellow-men. Passing 
strange that those who live in glass houses will 
throw stones. But in spite of Dow, and all 
other malicious scandalisms, Fletcher’s star was 
evidently in the ascendant. The judge, to tell 
the truth, liked the young man, and was bent on 
doing him a good tarn. 

“ Well, Gertie, I’ve seen your young man,” 
said Mr. Abington, as he entered the room 
where she was sitting, after his interview with 
Gray Fletcher. 

“ And what do you think of him?” inquired 
she, anxiously. 

¥ ee of him, chick! O, he’s an old scape- 


grace.” 
Gertrude’s countenance saddened. 


he was really unworthy ?” she replied. 

“Come here, young lady,” said her uncle, 
holding out both hands to her ; “ now teli me, is 
all your anxiety pure, sheer disinterestedness ?” 

“ Pray, what else could it be, uncle? Can’ta 
woman have sympathy and charity without be- 
ing in love? Isn’t there such a thing as mercy 
in the world? O, if I were an artist, I’d paint 
Mercy as an angel, pleading before Justice for a 
sinner, until the tear should glisten in the eye of 
Justice, and every sin be washed away and for- 
gotten, and encircling the whole I’d have en- 
graven in letters of burning gold, ‘Forgive us 
our trespasses.’ ”’ 

“ Why, really,” yawned out Grace. 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself, Gertrude,” 
said the sharp Mrs. Abington. 

“ Did any one ever know Gertrude Glenhem 
to make a fool of herself!” interrupted the judge. 
“No, I feel indebted to her for her good sense ; 
she has put me in the way of doing a most 
charitable deed.” 

“Taking care of another crazy Jane, and 
making yourself the laughing stock of the 
town ?” retorted his wife. 

“Yes, papa,” interposed Miss Grace, “ Mr. 
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Butterfly said you were a very kind quien, 
but unfortunately had some marvellous eccen- 
tricities, such as spending your breath en thas 
miserable girl who came here for sewing.’ 

“ Poor Mr. Butterfly,” replied the judge, with 
a comic, tender air, “ it wouldn't take much to 
rab the gay coloring from off his wings ; per- 
haps he isn’t aware that it’s generally known he 
professed at one time a tender regard for the 
poor girl in question, and afterwards jilted her, 
I think likely he feels sensitive about it. Don’t 
wonder—”’ 

“O, papa, I’m ashamed of you.” 

“ Ashamed of me! hang it, you'd better by 
half be ashamed of Mr. Butterfly. But come, 
Gertie, I’ve seen Gray Fletcher, and he’s a fine 
young man. Didn’t I notice a tear standing in 
his eye when I offered to take him to court? La, 
he couldn’t but just thank me ; and deuce take it, 
wasn’t my own voice so husky I could hardly 
speak? So I bustled off in ahurry ; but I knew 
I left a happier heart behind me, and to such an 
old cove as 1 am that was some consolation.” 

“And are you really going to take him to 

court ?” inquired Grace, with horror. 

“ Really going to take him, and why not?” 

“O, Mr. Abington, you'll be the ruin of our 
family yet,” replied his wife. 

“ And who’s been the building of the family, 
if I haven’t?” said the judge, slyly winking. 

“ But, papa, dear Papa, he’s a forger; I had 
it from young Dow.” 

“So much the more reason why he should go 
to court to-morrow ; in fact, that’s the very reason 
why I’m going to take him. If he’s been um 
fortunate, I’m going to help him.” 

“ It is no more than right that he should suf- 
fer; his sins should be visited upon his own 
head,” said Mrs, Abington. 

“ Lord bless you, wife, how many of us would 
have heads left if that was carried out ?” 

But Mrs. Abington, who knew no reason could 
convince her husband of his error, betook her- 
self to turning over the leaves of the Bible, im 
search of the scripture fate of sinners. 

“ Better turn to the epistles, wife, and read 
the chapter on charity.” 

Mrs. Abington didn’t hear her husband’s re- 
mark, she was already absorbed in “the way of 
transgressors is hard.” 

In spite of the lamentations of Grace and Mrs. 
Abington, who reiterated the prophecy that papa 
would surely ruin the family, Mr. Abington con- 
tinued to patronize the young man, who had by 
his frank, open manner commended himself to 
the old man’s heart. ‘The town wondered at it, 
Even the truly good, and virtuous, ventured the 
remark, ‘It was better to know a person before 
you trusted him too fur.” Young Dow bit his 
lips at the success of his rival, shook his head, 
and then swore a little. Miss ‘Tittke was more 
than ever confirmed in her opinion that the judge 
was either a fool or insane. 

But how did Gray Fletcher bear his good for- 
tune? Ah, his drooping heart drank in this re- 
viving patronage, as the dying plant absorbs the 
gentle vivifying showers from heaven, only to 
bloom afresh, and far more beautifully. 





~ Gray Fletcher's office never looked more cosy 
and pleasant than upon the evening of which I 
am writing. A fire from a cheerful open stove 
sent little shadows playing hide and seek among 
the furniture of the room ; for the sky was gray, 
and the hour twilight. Fletcher sat near a win- 
dow, busily writing. A few flowers were placed 
on his desk, upon which ever and anon he gazed 
with peculiar affection. But how came flowers 
there, was the query? They looked wondrously 
like some that had been growing at Judge Ab- 
ington’s. But this was not strange, as Gray 
Fletcher had long ago been introduced to the 
family of the judge. Mr. Abington said in ex- 
tenuation of what some people called his folly, 
“ He’s never known the comforts of a home; I 
like to see him enjoy himself.” I need not tell 
you who else enjoyed his coming. There is, 
however, my kind reader, a tacit understanding 
between us: you know who watched for his 
coming with longing eyes, so do I; there let it 
rest for the present. As I was saying, Gray 
Fletcher sat writing, when the door opened, and 
in walked Judge Abington. 

“ How now, young man, working at this time 
of night t Look out, you'll injure your eyesight. 
I thought I’d drop in for a moment and consult 
you about a little plan I have, that is if you'll 
hear it.” 

“Hear it, my kind friend and benefactor!” 
said Fletcher, his whole face lighting up with a 
glow of pleasure, as he seized the old man’s 
proffered hand, “I ~— only be too glad to hear 
what you have to say.” 

“ Well, then,” commenced the judge ; “hem, 
hem; hang me, I don’t know where to begin. 
Well, then, to make a long story short, I’m 
growing old.” 

“ Not yet,” said Fletcher. 

“Yes, yes, young man; I know my own age 
best—I’m sixty—statistics don’t tell fibs if wo- 
men do. I’m too old to carry on as much busi- 
ness as I have; don’t want the burden of it; 
besides, I’ve got enough of the chink,” he con- 
tinued, slapping his pockets. “I want a younger 


partner.’ 
“ What in the world has that to do with me?” 


thought Fletcher, at the same time a slight 
flashing of the truth passed through his mind. 

“ Well, then, to come to the point, I want you 
to shut up this little office, take down your sign, 
come over to my office, and we’ll have a new 
sign painted—‘ Abington & Fletcher, Attorneys 
and Counsellors at Law.’ How does that suit 
you, hey ?” 

Suit, indeed! Poor Fletcher had not a word 
to say; he could only shake hands with the 
judge, clear his throat, pass his hand nervously 
through his hair, and finally cry. The judge,- 
too, seemed unusually fidgetty. He rose from 
his seat, walked to the window, knocked down 
the shovel and tongs, and at length said : 

“ Hang it, young man, this mast be a smoky 
room, it brings tears to my eyes,” though to be 
sure the chimney was as clear as a whistle. 

Seon Fletcher found voice to say, “ But, judge, 
you've not heard the stories afloat.” For they 
had been kindly told to the young men. Some 
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people, you know, think it kind to repeat all the 
scandal they may hear to the victim. 

“What do I care for the stories?” replied the 
judge, contemptuously. 

“ But they are true, judge.” 

“So much the better, the sin of falsehood wont 
lay at the door of the reporters. There’s just 
one thing, Fletcher, if you’ve done wrong you've 
showed you're sorry for it, and that’s enough. 
I’ve confidence in you, and am pretty certain 
that we can make horses hitch.” 

“O, judge, you've saved me,” gasped Gray 
Fletcher, whose emotion was beyond his control. 

“Why, deuce take it, what have I done that 
makes you feel so?” replied the judge, a tear 
standing in his eye, which he brushed quickly 
away. 

“Done! why, when the world was dark and 
cold, and Ion the verge of ruin, yes, judge, 
ready to do anything desperate—for ill usage 
drives a man deeper into sin—you came to me, 
and encouraged me, and now if the heavens 
should open, I couldn’t be more surprised or 
joyful. I’m overcome, judge, I say—”’ And 
he caught his hand wildly. “God bless you, 
God bless you.” 

“ Poor fellow, poor fellow ; I declare, I didn’t 
think a few kind words were going to do this. 
I'd like to cry, fool that I am. ’Tisn’t every 
day I have such pleasure. Come, young man, 
pack up; hang it, I can’t but just speak; pack 
off down to my office, and leave all care behind 
Aud so it came to pass, that ina few days Gray 
Fletcher was installed the junior partner in the 
firm of Abington & Fletcher. All the town, 
Miss Tittle and Dow included, stood on the very 
tip-tee of amazement when they heard the news. 
They were more surprised, evidently, than was 
the old judge, when Gray Fletcher, in a few 
months, came to him with great consternation 
depicted on his countenance, desiring a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with him, very privately. I 
know the subject of their conversation; can you 
imagine it, kind reader? TI’ll leave the door of 
the audience chamber open, and you may listen 
for yourself. 

“You're in love, Fletcher; haven’t I known it 
this long time? Can’t cheat these old eyes. 
Come, I don’t want to hear a word,” cried he, 
before Fletcher could get in a word sideways. 

“T know I’m presumptuous, judge, but—” 

“Yes, I know it, hang you, take her, she’s a 
noble girl ; don’t speak, you have my consent, 
and I guess you’ve gained hers.” 

It would be useless to spend time in telling 
you what followed; of the greater shock the 
town sustained when it was currently reported 
that Miss Gertrude Glenhem was likely to enter 
the firm of Fletcher ; how Miss Tittle stood for 
the space of five minutes, with upraised eyes, 
and mouth wide open ; of the anathemas Grace 
and her mother hurled upon the kind judge and 
his grateful niece. But I will tell you that a 
white veil, and orange blossoms were soon 
brought into requisition; that under the orange- 
flower wreath rankled no thorns; that in the 
*heart of the gentle bride, peace and meek-eyed 
charity reigned triumphant. 

Mr. Butterfly, after having flitted through all 
girldom, concluded to waste his sweetness upon 
Grace. 

Upon Gertrude’s wedding day, Mr. Abington 
sent the young bride a letter, containing a deed 
to the comfortable sum of ten thousand dollars. 

Gray Fletcher long ago learned the story of 
Gertrude’s interest, and charity ; and in the days 
of his prosperity, caused to be painted, a picture 
representing Mercy pleading before Justice, for 
the forgiveness of a sinning youth. Underneath 
the picture are the words, “Forgive us our 
trespasses.” 

_——_t+-oroe>—___—_—_ 
MARSHAL RADETZKY SELLING HIS BODY. 


German papers state that the veteran Radetz- 
ky, who it seems was constantly in debt, sold his 
body, some time previous to his death, to one of 
his creditors, a linendraper of Vienna, named 
Barkfrieder. It appears that Barkfrieder, who 
has acquired an immense fortune from contracts 
for farnishing goods to the army in Italy, was 
desirous of attaining a position among the dig- 
nitaries of the court, and determined by a mas- 
ter-stroke to accomplish his elevation from the 
plebeianranks. Radetzky tigured extensively in 
the linendraper’s books—the latter offered to 
cancel the obligations if the field marshal would 
place his body, after death, at his disposal, to be 
buried at his country seat at Watzdort, promis- 
ing, at the same time, that the veteran’s grave 
should be surmounted by a handsome monu- 
ment. Kadetzky readily assented, and signed a 
written agreement to that effect. The old soldier 
now slumbers in the grounds of M. Barkfrieder, 
whose country seat has become the Mecca of 

rinces, dukes, barons, counts and generals. 
Lhe linendraper’s scheme has been crowned with 
success—members of the imperial “family and 
titled nobles have necessarily become his guests, 
and he is a member of the “ court ci:cle.”—New 
York Evening Post. 
tee + 
TRANSMISSION OF FEVERS. 

In a work recently published by an English 
physician on the transmission of fevers, after 
referring to the value of thorough ventilation, 
light and cleanliness to disinfect clothes and 
apartinents, he says, “It is important to know 
regarding infection, that when not destroyed or 
dispersed in the sick room, it attaches itself and 
adheres with great tenacity to all articles of fur- 
niture, chairs, tables, drawers, ete., nestling in 
their innumerable pores ; and unless these arti- 
eles be scrubbed with a solution of chloride of 
lime, or exposed to a strong heat, or a free cur- 
rent of air fur several hours, it may again become 
evolved, more virulently than at first, after a 
lapse of weeks. But it chiefly adheres to cotton 
and woolen materials. The patient’s body, 
clothes and blankets become saturated with it, 
like a sponge with water; and in airing these 
materials, a mere passing breeze is not always 
suilicient to carry it away.”—N. Y. Presbyterian. 

—— 
TAXABLE PROPERTY. 

The following is a literal copy of the list handed 
in to the assessors under the laws of Connecticut, 
requiring a sworn list of all taxable property : 

E—- B list for 1857— 








To 35 akers of land worth $400. House and | being destroyed hy our foes? 


barn nothin atal onley a piace whare theates and | 


Robbers brakes into and steels all I put into them. 
_ My head which people ses I muss put in which 
isso weeke and feebel is worth nothin atal. 

My wife is no use to me atal, and she is gon 
all the time nothin at all. 


16 Sheape $32 00 
One old tom Cat 25 
One Kitne half prise 12 1-2 


—Providence Journal. 








| men, fold our arms and passively submit to it 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD MAN’S LAMENT. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 





My children’s looks! my children's tears! 
The artless smile—the frownless brow ; 
This old heart still their influence owns, 
Though lonely as the childless now! 
And, like a flower in day’s last light, 
Shut for the everlasting night: 
The flower admits the moonlit dew; 
As hearts to gentle influences ope ; 
To such sad, soft emotions ever true, 
Though lost to joy and hope! 


Long vanished sights! long vanished sounds! 
How sweet, since your mere memory 

Beams through the darkness which surrounds 
My parting from mortality! 

Yet mournful as the last land-bird 

By just-embarking exiles heard ; 

How soft, how mournful, do ye reach 
Me, listening with suspended breath, 

A lonely wanderer on the beach 
Of the great Sea of Death! 


Quaint old child’s chair—our children’s chair, 
Unused, and ever useless, now, 
Pregnant with thoughts that heed deepair, 
There lying in the dust art thou! 
Over and ended long thy part! 
To me thou art a token 
Of my spent term—my spirit broken! 
But to my solitary heart 
Again has thought the lost restored; 
Hath filled for me the happy board, 
Each rosy guest replaces! 
They sit with all their laughing faces, 
As in thoee days deplored; 
The very fruit preferred by each, 
Before each smiling face, within each small arm's reach! 


And she who made that happiness— 
Ay, she too from the dust has risen! 
Hath cast aside for me the dress 
Of death and life’s tremendous prison! 
And lo! she sits as blithe and gay, 
As if we parted yesterday, 
And she came smiling back 
From some bright shore, ’stead of that dark 
Night wilderness‘s track, 
Which lies beneath earth's facthest caves, 
Beyond we know not where or what—beyond the graves! 


The ben that rears an alien brood, 
(Such mean comparison to make), 
With terror sees them brave the flood, 
And sail upon the ruffling lake ; 
Deems all her past protection vain, 
And, lonely, walks the shore in pain: 
F’en such the unworldly father’s pains, 
Who to the world he hates and shuns, 
Yields one by one, till none remains, 
His laughing little ones! 
But lo! already is the vision flown! 
They to the grave or to the world have gone! 
She to her sister borne, and I'm on earth alone! 


When Afric’s vanquished king of yore, 
Naked, went down into the pit, 
Not only each rich gem he wore, 
But the suspending flesh with it, 
The spoilers tore. So years deprive 
The heart of all, while yet alive; 
And bleeding, it goes down 
With pangs like those Jugurtha’s own; 
And thus, the naked-hearted, lone and old, 
Stands sad and shivering, by his grave’s mould, 
And shrieks with soul, as he with voice, ‘‘ How cold!” 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


t THE OLD WELL: 


BY ANDREW JACKSON PLUMB. 





’T was in the month of November, 1775, on tha 
12th of the month, when Montreal was captured 
by Montgomery, that a British ship-of-war an- 
chored off the harbor of Milford, Connccticut, 
between what is now called “ Charle’s Island,” 
and the mouth of the little stream that threads 
its way up into that old town. The British had 
anchored for the purpose of stealing cattle, which 
the good Milford people raised in great numbers, 
At night, about nine o’clock, the commander of 
the British vessel ordered two boats to be lowered, 
into which he ordered fifty men, and placing a 
lieutenant in command, he ordered this officer to 
collect what cattle he could and bring them to 
the beach, and then slaughter them and bring 
them on board. The lieutenant agreed to do 
his best, and ordering the men to “ pull steady ” 
for the beach, took his position at the stern of 
the best yawl-boat which was aboard the “ Queen,” 
the name of the British vessel. Milford possessed 
a population of about eight hundred souls, and 
out of this number there coukl not be found 
a tory—all were what were termed rebels. 
The commander of the British ship knew this, 
and had given instructions to his lieutenant not 
only to steal cattle, but to burn the dwellings of 
all the rich families of the town. Thetwo boats 
landed their men at the mouth of the river, and 
leaving six men to guard the boats, proceeded 
up to the town. The good people of old Milford 
became somewhat terror-stricken as they observed 
the British ship anchor off their harbor, and bury- 
ing all their valuable articles, such as silver 
spoons and money, in their cellars and wells, 
retreated back into the country. 

The movements of the British were subjected 
to espionage, and when the two boats had landed, 
the news spread rapidly through the village 
The British burnt many dwellings, and the lurid 
glare of the flames sent a thrill of horror through 
the Milforders who were gathered together on 
a hill some two miles distant, viewing the pros- 
pect. Mothers were pressing their babes to their 
bosoms, while tears trickled down their maternal 
checks to see their homes a-blaze; fathers heaved 
heavy sighs at the loss of their property ; and 
young maidens and young men sighed, for their 
homes were in the clutches of the fire-king, and 
their parents’ castles in the clatchesot theenemy. 

The work of destruction was going on, when 
Henry Wilkins, a young man of about twenty- 
one, the son of a poor blacksmith, addressed the | 

4 yet ; | 
terror-stricken Milforders as follows: 





“Shall we stand upen the brow of Johnson's 
hill, and fold our hands, while our homes are 
Shall the British 
rob us of our cattle, and our property, and drive 
our mothers with their sucking infants on their 


bosoms, ont into the trenchant and biting air of 
a November night, and we, that call ourselves 
without making any defence? Look at yonder | 
burning dwellings, your homes, in which your | 

‘ * » | 
prayers have ascended to God for your country’s | 



















































deliverance ; where you have folded your wives 
to your bosoms ; and where your children learned 
to whisper “liberty ;”’ look at the burning pic- 
ture, and say whether you will follow me and 
repel the enemy, or let the work of destruction 
goon! You have arms with you, and ball and 
cartridge ; will you lodge the balls in the hearts 
of our enemies, or will you remain inert ?” 

“To the town, to the town,” sang out over a 
hundred voices, “and give the enemy battle !” 

And to the town they went, headed by Henry 
Wilkins. The British had burnt some twenty 
buildings, and were firing more, when they were 
startled from their fiendish deeds by the war cry 
of the enraged Milforders. Wilkins and his 
brave companions engaged, and in a short time 
routed the enemy and drove them to their boats 
on the beach, in which they were soon carried to 
their ship. The lieutenant told the commander 
that they had been attacked by a division of the 
rebel army, who were on their way from New 
Haven to New York, and had arrived just in 
time to save further destruction. The com- 
mander, under this hallucination (for the lieuten- 
ant really believed his statement to be true), 
ordered the ship’s anchor to be weighed, and the 
man-of-war was soon on her way to Boston to 
join the British ficet, short of .provisions, and 
with the loss of ten men whom the Milforders 
had killed during the skirmish. Only two men 
were killed of the Milforders, whose names were 
Samuel Brane and Oliver Scofield. The lat- 
ter was a widower, his wife having died of the 
typhoid fever the winter preceding, and he left 
only one daughter to mourn his loss. Scofield 
owned very little land, but had built a beautiful 
mansion in Milford some two years prior to his 
wife’s death, which now lay in ashes, as it was 
nearly the first house the British set on fire. 
Annie Scofield was only ten years old, and deep 
was her grief when she heard that her father had 
been killed. Scofield was a director of a fur com- 
pany that traded with the Indians on the north- 
ern lakes, and everybody knew that he had made 
much money ; but the Orphan’s Court of Mil- 
ford could not find out what disposition he had 
made of it, as no papers could be found, which 
would give a clue to its whereabouts. The com- 
pany which he had been identified with said they 
had returned him some months before all his 
money that he had lent them to operate with 
among the Indians in buying furs, so all that re- 
mained of Oliver Scofield’s supposed wealth was 
about two acres of land, upon which his house 
and barn had been built, which were now an in- 
distinguishable mass of charred ruins. 

In a few months afterwards, Henry Wilkins’s 
(or Captain Wilkins, as they now called him), 
parents died, together with a younger brother; 
who were all simultaneously taken down with 
the scarlet fever. He was left alone in the world, 
and his patrimony was an old blacksmith’s-shop, 
and a quaint, small, low-gabled house beside it, 
through which the wind would whistle and moan, 
of a winter's night, as though a hundred ghouls 









were in the garret above, or the se! neath, 
caused by the many crevices in the sides. Henry 
Wilkins had always been a great der, and 
possessed grt talent, which/the may see 
foreshadowed in thé succinct'speec made to 


his shiveripg town-people at John#gn’s hill, on 
that cold and eventful night when th enetay were 
sacking the village; and altho’ he was not 
wealthy in worldly goods, he was rich in knowl- 
edge and virtue, and in the friendship of his 
townsmen. Mothers liked him because he was 
kind to their children ; fathers liked him because 
he was a worthy companion and example for their 
sons ; young men liked him for his impartiality 
and conviviality, and the young ladies loved him 
for his affability of manner and irreproachable 
character. 

Eight years after the “burning of Milford,” 
and while “peace! peace!” was still, though 
somewhat obliterated, seen in large letters on 
many a barn-door and fence, the gallant and 
young Captain Wilkins was married to Annie 
Scofield, who was now in her eighteenth year, 
and who also was a paragon of a high-minded, 
lofty-spirited, generous young woman. She had 
been brought up since her father’s death, by 
James Martson, a good old farmer, and fair type 
of those old liberty-loving sons of ’76 who pre- 
ferred liberty to thraldom. Mr. Martson had 
anoble wife, who had instilled good principles 
into the mind of their protege, and it was with 
deep and unconquerable feelings that she saw 
her Annie married, although she knew that she 
was marrying a man that would protect and 
cherish her. Captain Wilkins still worked in 
his father’s old shop, shoeing horses and oxen, 
and repairing pitchforks, hoes, coffee-grinders, 
door-latches, and other farming and domestic 
utensils, many of which have become obsolete in 
the present century, by innovation and inven- 
tion. His bride possessed two acres of land, the 
only patrimony that her parents had left her, 
and it had been agreed upon between Henry and 
Annie, that they should build a house upon the 
land, and make it theirhome. It was on Christ- 
mas eve, 1783, that they married, at the house of 
Mr. Martson, and a merry time the young and 
old folks had upon the occasion. There stood 
the young bride and bridezroom, a lovely couple, 
the former womanly, the latter manly in bearing 
and action. The bride had no gaudy orange 
flowers wreathed around her brow ; no diamonds 
flashing their varying light upon her bosom ; no 
serpentine bracelets studded with jewels clasped 
her wrists; no silken robe trimmed with silken 
fringe, or spangled o’er with silver stars, encom- 
passed her virtuous bosom, such as our extrava- 
gant maidens of the present era deck themselves 
with at the marital ceremony. No! there stood 
the bride, the rose of health blooming on her 
cheek, dressed in a white muslin dress, around 
the waist of which a blue ribbon dangled. Her 
eyes could gaze on Diana’s temple without giv- 
ing the least contrition to her soul; her hand 
could clasp that of her atfianced without knowing 
that it wielded day by day the heavy hammer for 


| maintenance; her head she could pillow on her 


husband’s hosom, and feel more proud than she 


| who nestles in the royal couch, and lies on the 


bosom of a king, whose head aches with the 
wearing of a crown that cost hecatombs of human 


beings, and rivers of human blood. And he, 





her husband ! could fold her to his bosom, and 
call her indeed his green. 

Mrs. Martson set the table for the guests, she 
and her husband occupying one end, and the 
village pastor and the newly married couple the 
other end. No exotics of rare growth; no pyra- 
midal jellies; no sparkling champagne; no 
“thirteen kinds of cake,” and “ten kinds of 
game ” with innumerable other kinds of edibles 
that we have in the present age, made “old 
mother Martson’s oaken table groan.” No, no! 
she cooked some chickens and turkeys, boiled 
some onions and potatoes, and two or three large 
baked Indian puddings, some minced and pump- 
kin pies, and a good cup of coffee, which was 
ground in her own mill that hung in the cellar- 
way; and then she had two pitchers full of sweet 
cider, and a bottle of old Jamaica ram which she 
set on the “side-board,” as was the custom in 
those palmy days. And after supper the old 
fiddler struck up a lively air, and the rustic dance 
commenced. 

At ten o’clock the company all left with 
happy spirits, after bidding the couple good 
night. Such is a brief sketch of the nuptials of 
Henry Wilkins and Annie Scofield. 

The winter passed away merrily with the 
young couple, and each felt grateful to God for 
bringing them into each other’s love. Spring 
came, and with it came the birds, and flowers, 
and green grass, and blossoming trees, and 
balmy breezes. Henry Wilkins was going to 
erect a neat cottage upon the two acres which 
belonged to his wife. The well which Annie’s 
father had made when his house was built, was 
now dry, as it had been filled up with sand, and 
much other stuff that the boys had thrown in it 
from time to time. Captain Wilkins hired two 
honest men to clean it out. The men worked 
hard all the morning, one of them hoisting a 
bucket of sand, while the other filled the same at 
the bottom of the well. In the afternoon they 
came to water. At four o’clock they had got 
four feet of water, and a large iron box which 
had on the top a ring, and too heavy for one 
man to lift. Captain Wilkins was soon called 
from his anvil, and the news spread through the 
town that some of the famous Captain Kidd’s 
money had been found in Scofield’s well. The 
whole town flocked to the place. The box was 
hauled out by attaching a stout rope to the ring 
on the top of the box, and as no key was attached 
to it, Captain Wilkins took it to his shop and 
soon had it opened. 

It was a water-proof box, some sixteen inches 
square, and it presented quite a rusty appearance. 
The town-people flocked to Wilikins’s shop to 
see what its contents were. It was soon emptied 
out upon the floor of the shop. Gold and silver 
coin, a coat-of-arms and all the silver service of 
the old Scofield family lay in one glittering heap 
upon the floor. A letter was found in a sub- 
apartment of the box, which told the story : 


* Milford, July 10th, 1775. 
I, Oliver Scofield, knowing that the colonies 
are at war with Great Britain upon a just cause, 
and feeling a deep sympathy for those who are 
striking for our liberties ; and fearing that the 
enemy may approach this town and rob us of our 
property and valuables, have taken the precau- 
tion to sink this box with its contents, viz, forty 
thousand pounds sterling, together with my 
father’s silver service and plate, which he be- 
queathed to me in his will, with also the coat-of- 
arms of our family. If my life should be suddenly 
taken away, so that when the well is cleared out 
this box may be found, I wish it known that I 
leave all its contents to my daughter Annie. 
Oxvtver Scoriertp.” 


The people of Milford sent many shouts of sat- 
isfaction up into the air, and some danced and 
threw their hats up in honor of the young couple. 

Mr. Scofield had been shot through the lungs, 
and died instantaneously at the time, hence had 
not imparted any knowledge of the box to his 
friends. Years rolled away, and twenty years 
after the discovery of the box, Wilkins was judge 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Connecticut, 
and his happy wife was a friend always to the 
orphan and poor, while her children blessed and 
loved her. 








COLLECTING POSTAGE STAMPS. 


The reader may remember, at the first intro- 
duction of the adhesive postage heads, the obliter- 
ation was effected by stamping over them with 
some red color. At the same time it was cus- 
tomary, in all stationers’ shops, to see small boxes 
of postage stamps cut ready for use, which were 
sold at a trifle beyond the usual stilling a dozen. 
Shortly after this the obliterating mark was 
changed to a conspicuous black stamp. I heard 
at the time that some person had found outa 
way to clear the red from the old stamps, and to 
put some fresh adhesive gum on their backs, and 
sell them as new, by which, of course, a large 
profit was made. Being unable to get enough 
in any ordinary way, he hit on a plan of circula- 
ting a story that a young man of inferior fortune 
had fallen in love with a lady whose father 
would not consent to the match unless she collect- 
eda million of old postage heads. Many sym- 
pathizers were found to save all they could, and 
to forward them; but the ruse was suspected, 
the obliterating stamp changed, and the robbery 
on the revenue at once put a stop to. Itcertainly 
was true the boxes of cut stamps disappeared 
about that time —Notes and Queries. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each elegantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by retarn of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the sz novels, post pard, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales : 
THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Tat Youno Lion or 
Mount Hor. A rowance of the Eastern World. The 


best story which the popular author has ever written. 
| ITU TET ee ... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Suvuco.en oF tax 
CHESAPEAKE. A story of the sea and our own const. 
A brilliant and stirring nautical tale from a favorite 
Outhor. By....cccovcersecessoe -J. H INGRAHAM. 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, Tae Licut-Keereror 
THe CHANNEL. This i- a highly interesting story of sca 
and land adventure, ful! of vivid and romantic incident. 
BY. ccccee cesccccecvscressee SYLVANUS COBB, Jp 
THE PIONEER: or. Tue Apventunees ov raz Borner. 
A captivating and vivid American story—trve to the 
life of the backwoods. By......Da J.H ROBINSON. 


THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Tue Fortunes or a 









Sotpier. A story of love and the low latitudes. A 
charming tale from oue of our oldand favorite authors. 
De case ccccnesccveedacces LIEUTENAN(C MURKAY. 
OR CHESTER: or, Tae Yours Husrea or 


Vineinia —A beautiful domestic, yet most thrilling, 
tale of Virginia in the colonial times of her history. 
BY... cccvcese Peerevereserers SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 
of mail. 


>> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Odors for the Handkerchief. 

We give the formule for preparing the most favorite 
bouquets and nosegays. These mixtures, properly 
blended, produce an agreeable odor—an effect upon the 
smelling nerve similar to that which music produces 
upon the nerve of hearing, that of pleasure. 

Flowers of Erin.— Extract of white rose, one pint; ex- 
tract of vanilla, one ounce. 

Royal Hunt Bowquet.— Esprit de rose triple, one pint; 
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| Housetwrfe’s Department. 





esprit de neroly, acacia, fleur d orange, musk, and orris, 
of each one-quarter pint; esprit de tonquin, one half 
pint; otto of citron, two drachms. 

Bouquet de Flora; otherwise, Extract of Flowers.—Es- 
prit de rose, tubereuse, and violette, from pomade, of 
each one pint; extract of benzoin, one and one-half 
ounce; otto of bergamot, two ounces; otto of lemon and 
orange, of each one-half ounce. 

The Guard's Bouquet.—Esprit de rose, two pints; esprit 
de neroly, one-half pint; extract of vanilla, two ounces; 
extract of orris, two ounces; extract of musk, one-quar- 
ter pint; otto of cloves, one-half drachm. 

Fleur d'Italie; or, Italian Nosegay.—Esprit de rose, 
from pomade, two pints; esprit de rose triple, one pint; 
esprit de jasmine and violette, from pomade, each one 
pint; extrait de caesie, one-half pint; extract of musk 
ambergris, of each two ounces. 

Jockey Club Bouquet (English formula).—Extract of 
orris-root, two pints; esprit de rose triple, one pint; es- 
prit de rose de pomade, one pint; extrait de cassie and 
tubereuse, de pomade, of each one-half pint; extrait de 
ambergris, one-half pint; otto of bergamot, one-half 
ounce. 

Jockey Club Bouquet (French formula).—Esprit de rose, 
de pomade, one pint; esprit de tubereuse, one pint; es- 
prit de cassie; one-half pint; esprit de jasmine, one-quar- 
ter pint; extract of civet, three ounces.— Godey. 





Flour Pudding. 

Beat two eggs and a little milk, and stir in five table- 
spoonsful of Hour, making a batter. Boil one quart of 
milk, and when it boils pourin the batter, stirring well 
while itis poured in Let it boil slowly for a few min- 
utes, Kat it with sweetened cream or milk, or whatever 
sauce suits best your palate. It isa cheap, quick way of 
making a very pleasant and wholesome dessert. Wheat 
meal, unbolted flour, can be used instead of flour, which 
to our taste is still better. This is a home dish which 
we prize much. If we could introduce it into general 
use, we should almost esteem ourrelves a benefactor. 





Beans. 

For laboring men at this season of the year, there is 
nothing more nutritious and wholesome; besides, there 
is no other food of which a little will go so far, and do s0 
much good. Boil them three hours in plenty of water, 
with a piece of pork to flavor them just right. Put in 
pepper as soon as they come to boil; when cooked, adda 
lump of butter and some cream or good milk. The meat 
and butter generally makes them salt enough. If there 
is plenty of soup about them, take them to the table in 
a deep dish lined with bread crumbs. 





Rancid Butter. 

To a pint of wateradd about thirty drops, thatis, about 
half a teaspoonful of liquor of chloride of lime; wash 
in this two and a half pounds of ineupportably rancid 
butter; when every particle of the butter has come in 
contact with the water, let it stand an hour or two, then 
wash the butter well again in pure water; the butter is 
then left with the odor, taste, and sweetness of fresh 
butter. 

4 se. = 

Sand Tarts. 

(An exceedingly delightful German cake.) Rub one 
and a quarter pounds of butter into two pounds of flour, 
and then add two pounds of sugar; wet the ingredients 
with four eggs, seaving out a sufficient quantity of the 
whites to paint the cakes, with a feather. Roll out and 
cut the dough into thin squares, strew them over with 
pounded almonds (previously blanched), and cinnamon, 
and then bake them. 





Remedy for Chilblains. 

Boil some turnips, and mash them until reduced toa 
pulp; put them in a tub or large basin, and put the feet 
in them, almost as hot as can be borne, for a short time, 
before going to bed. Persevere in doing this for a few 
nights, and the itching and irritation of the chilblains 
willbe cured. Of course this must be before the chil- 
blains are broken. 

Racco Hoo. 

A beverage, to be used in the same way us tea, or cof- 
fee. Mix together, one pound of grated chocolate, one 
pound of pulverized sugar, one pound of rice flour, and 
four tablespoonsfui of arrowroot. When used, boil one 
piot of milk, and then add three tablespoonsful of the 
above, with a little water. 


Dropped Sugar Cakes. 

Dissolve two tablespoonsful of saleratus in a teacupful 
of sour cream ; add it to one teacupful of sugar, five eggs, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, and enough fleur tomake 
a batter thick enough to drop on a buttered tin; flavor 
to your taste. 

Soda Pudding. 

Mix together four eggs. four teacupsful of flour, two of 
brown sugar, the same quantity of butter, and a tea- 
spoonful of soda. Bake the pudding in a mould, and 
serve it with wine sauce, which may be made with milk, 
instead of water. 

Cream Doughnuts. 

To one quart of cream, sweet orrour, add five eggs, and 
enough flour to form a soft dough; also put in a little 
salt. - If the cream be sour, mix with it one teaspoonful 
of soda. Koll the dough thin, and fry the cakes in lard. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite rour- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to ite extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in thie country, aud shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkablesuccess. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s PicroriaL is a weekly viritor, eannot 
fail to realize and exbibita larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have acces to this admirabie me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

OO It ie beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

{> it contaice portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female. who may appear among us 

SO It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south 

i> It presente many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

(7 It contains sixtegn super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

i> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visiter. 

ro The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictonal 

7 It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

C7 Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familar with all noted localities. 

C7 it forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand spleadid engravings 

{> Thos forming a paper original in design, and s 
favorite in every part of our Union, 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, One year. .... 2.6... eee eee ee ... oe 
One copy, two years...... er ereeees teecevcegee 3 


Five copies. one year... : eee oss 
Twelve copies, ove sear (1nd one to the getter ™? 20 


of the ciub) + he . his 
Any postmaster can receive a cor? fm ee 

Own address at the lowest Chae ced » 
G7 Sample copies sent —_ uM BALI“U, 
Published each 8. 7¥*04" og winter Bt, Boston , Mans. 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
LINES TO A FRIEND. 





BY M. REBECCA OSBON. 


At the sunset hour, 
When the light which trembles on hall and bower, 
And the rich, deep tint of the sky’s pure gold 
Are fairer than Persian’s dream of old; 
And the sounds which come through the swaying trees, 
Seem sweet as far-off memories, 
Remember me. 


At the twilight hour, 
When the day has died like a gorgeous flower ; 
And the stars are peeping from the blue 
Crystalline fields which the moon sails through ; 
And the hallowed stiliness of the earth 
To thoughts of absent ones give birth, 
Remember me. 








REPENTANCE. 
Leave me to sigh o’er hours that flew 
z =e , than the summer's Seal ; 
nd while they passed a fragrance threw, 
But left no tence cf owerts behind 
The warmest sigh that pleasure heaves 
Is faint, ia cold to those that swell 
The heart whee pure repentance grieves 
O’er hours of pleasure loved too well.—Moorg. 





THE WIFE. 


The treasures of the deep are not so precious 

As are the concealed comforts of a man 

Locked up in woman's love. I scent the air 

Of blessings when I come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath merriage sends forth !— 
The violet bed’s not sweeter.—M IppLEToN. 


Domestic Story Department, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


HOW PHILIP CLEVELAND WON HIS WIFE. 











BY ARTHUR C. WAINWRIGHT. 

Tuere was a joyful gathering at one of the 
oldest and richest mansions in Leicester Square. 
The rooms were filled with the elite of New York 
society. The young and the gay, the maiden 
in the first bloom of loveliness, and the young 
man whose talents had procured him the invita- 
tion his poverty would have prevented, all met 
together in these splendid apartments, where 
pictures and statues, and beautiful flowers were 
mingled with rich furniture and costly ornaments. 
The brilliant chandeliers were reflected back 
from the long mirrors, which multiplied the 
other objects, until the eye ached with excess of 
light and glitter. A beautiful conservatory led 
from one of the spacious rooms,and was filled with 
the rarest and choicest plants. This room was 
partially darkened, there being no light excopt 
what came from a shaded crystal lamp, half-hid- 
den by the redundant leaves, and filled with per- 
fumed oil, which gave out an odor beyond even 
that of the flowers themselves. Ona bracket, 
behind some tall, graceful plants, was the ex- 
quisite group of the Angel and the Child ; and, 
just at the entrance, lay the sculptured image of 
a sleeping infant. Beyond this room was the 
library, opening by glass doors, into a large gar- 
den which extended into the next court, every 
foot of which was worth as many ‘gold pieces as 
could be laid on its surface, but which could not 
be purchased for money ; so much did the owner 
prize its refreshing shade, and the green coolness 
which thus sprung up in the very heart of the 
hot and dusty city. 

These doors were open, and the refreshing air 
came wafting the perfume of the flowers, as it 
swept through the conservatory, and tempering 
the hot atmosphere of the reception room. And 
all this grandeur and show were to celebrate the 
birthday of Madeline Tracy, the only child of 
the rich owner of the mansion. For her was 
this crowd gathered to do homage to the mani 
fold perfections which in the wealthy heiress are 
so readily seen and appreciated. 

As may well be supposed, there were many 
aspirants to her favor, and of these, the acknowl- 
edged favorite of her father was young Walter 
Sunderland; and no one doubted the match 
would prove an agreeable one to all parties. 
The young man was such, in character and rep- 


utation, as to gain the universal approbation of | 


the coteries assembled in upper tendom; and in 
person he was handsome enough to be the object 
of admiration to all the young ladies. 

Among the visitors that evening, invited to 
the princely mansion, on account of his rising 
talent, was Philip Cleveland, a young poet of no 
ordinary genius. He had been gradually but 
surely growing into popular favor, and mingled 
with the highest society ; but no one could have 
deemed him presuming enough to lift his eyes 
to the daughter of the rich Mr. Tracy. 

In a secluded country home, with no one to 
listen to the promptings of his genius, except the 
partial ears of his mother and sister, Philip Cleve- 
land had sometimes feared that he might over- 
estimate his talents. But he was gratified to 
find, when he entered the upper circles of society, 
that his fame had preceded him, and he was 
most cordially received on account of that fame. 
Madeline Tracy was one of the first to welcome 
him, as she had been one of the first to recognize 
and herald his genius, before she knew him per- 
sonally ; and it was long before she knew that 
her disinterested praise had awakened for her a 
feeling in his heart, which could never be 
quenched except by her neglect or contempt. 

This night, Madeline had gathered in groups 
those whom she thought most congenial to each 
other; and a little knot of literary people were 
hanging upon the words of Cleveland, as he 
poured out, in his high-toned eloquence, his opin- 

ions upon the art he loved. Madeline watched 
the effect of his words on the listeners, and her 
heart throbbed with emotion at her own thoughts. 
“ And this gifted being has laid his heart at my 
feet!’ thought she. And as she looked round on 
the trappings of wealth with which she was sur- 
rounded, she thought how infinitely higher was 
that wealth of mind which distinguished Philip 
Yes, he had told her that the crown- 
woe his aspiring genius was her love; 
wales ot rediteg if she bestowed it. he might 
prey Aa father for a right to receive it. 
once, his heart had bitterly rebelled at 
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the miserable and sordid restraints of society, | 
which placed his happiness in the cold keeping | 
of those restraints, and would in all human prob- 
ability doom him to disappointment. | 

Still it was something to know that Madeline 
returned his love; that she had risen far above 
the heartless conventionalities which would have 
led her to despise an unknown and obscure man. 
It was worth something, too, to know that she 
had voluntarily wished herself less wealthy, so 
that no stain of a mercenary nature could be at- 
tributed to the man she loved. She told him so 
that very evening, in the few brief moments in 
which they stood together in the twilight dark- 
ness of the conservatory, and he believed her. 

The voice of Walter Sunderland, eagerly ask- 
ing her father for her hand in the next dance, re- 
called her from her momentary oblivion of her 
guests; and she obeyed the impulse of her 
father’s hand, as he motioned to her to join in 
the dance with Walter. 

“Tam absolutely given to this man,” she said, 
as she gave him the hand she could not well 
refuse. ‘ Yes, given to him,” she continued, 
bitterly, as he led her to the set. “O, for power 
to free myself, and to give my heart openly to 
Philip.” 

Looking round, she saw Cleveland leaning 
against a pillar, and seeming sad and out of 
spirits. She cast a look of smiling faith upon 
him, which no one noticed but himself; and his 
eye lighted up instantly ; there was magic in that 
fearless, trusting smile, which gave him new life. 
It told him that come what might, of cloud or 
sunshine, she would be true and faithful still—and 
he believed it. 

That night Walter Sunderland asked Mr. 
‘Tracy’s permission to address his daughter, and 
it was granted. Philip inadvertently heard it, 
and in ten minutes from that time, he had stolen 
out through the darkened conservatory, without 
taking leave of his host, and was soon pacing 
the floor of his temporary home at a hotel. All 
night he walked there, full of dark forebodings 
of evil. He knew Mr. Tracy would never con- 
sent to have Madeline give up Sunderland for 
him, and although scarcely thinking that Made- 
line would change, he yet feared what persuasion 
or threats might force her to do. 

In the morning he went out, unable longer to 
endure the stifling, choking atmosphere of the 
house. He felt suffocated, and the outer air 
seemed to act on his heart as well as his senses, 
as an exhilarator. He strolled off into the 
vicinity of Mr. Tracy’s house ; but started away 
again at a wild pace, when he saw Sunderland’s 
carriage standing at the gate. He crossed the 
square, and turned into a quiet, retired street, 
that seemed as if the inhabitants were all asleep, 
so full of stillness and repose was the place. 

As he passed on, he heard the massive door 
just shutting, and a light footstep run down the 
steps. He did not look up, in his abstracted 
state, hardly conscious indeed, that he had heard 
anything. The footstep came on lightly behind 
him, and then a low voice said “ Philip!” He 
turned and saw Madeline, with the flush of morn- 


away.” 

““ And your determination is unaltered ?”” 

“ Absolutely. I am willing to remain unmar- 
ried, dear father ; willing to devote my life to 
you, and make no other ties—but I am_ not wil- 
ling to bind myself to a man whom I cannot 
love just because he is rich enough to gild the 
cage in which he may imprison me.” 

“Ts it not rather because you have formed 
another attachment, my child?” 

“ And what if it were, father ?” 

“ What if it were? Icould not bear to see 
you lowering yourself to the level of a poor 
man.” 

“Think a moment, dear father. Did my 
mother stoop, when she, in the full glow of gen- 
erous, unselfish love, made you a sharer of her 
noble fortune? Did she not feel that your worth 
and nobleness of mind were equivalents to the 
gold which she inherited from her father? And 
did she ever repent that she so decided? Ah, 
why do you interpése an objection in my case, 
which was so nobly and successfully waived in 
your own? Did my mother, did any one 
respect you less, because your worldly prospects 
did not equal hers? , father, remember your 
own youth, and then, if you have the heart, bind 
me to the wealth which I do not value.” 

Mr. Tracy sighed heavily. He remembered 
the brief dream of his youth, and the beloved 
wife, who disobeyed her father to ‘share his lot. 
He did not dare to remember that her father's 
life had been shortened by that disobedience, and 
that ere they had known a year of the advantages 
which that immense wealth brought them, his 
wife had laid down her life when Madeline was 
born. How little of happiness had that wealth 
ever brought him, except that of ministering 
to his daughter’s comforts! And now he was 
about to make her miserable for the sake of 
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eeAnd then again, dear father, how much you 
think of talent! You always respect it more 
than anything else. Would you value the statue 
of a Rothschild as highly as you do that of 
Shakspeare or Walter Scott?” And as she 
spoke of these, she laid her hand tenderly on her 
father’s arm, and gently turned him towards his 
cherished marbles. 

“T know what you would say, Madeline. 
You would bid me choose between Walter’s 
wealth and Philip Cleveland’s talents. But do 
you grant no excellence to Sunderland except 
his riches ?” 

“Many, dear father! but none that speak to 
my needs. I appeal to yourself, would you not 
have been as happy with my mother, was she 
not as happy with you, as if wealth had been 
showered on you both ?” 

“ God knows she was, and that I would have 
been!” 

“ Now, father, let me make a compact with 
you. I will live with you, and for you alone, if 
you will promise to abandon all schemes for my 
marrying at all. I will give up Philip, who loves 
me, not pe~"ay wealth, but because he knows 


ing exercise upon her clear, healthful cheek. | that I him. But allow me to remain 

There was the same cordial greeting as ever, | single. me devote myself to alone.” 

only she saw the touch of sadness on his brow,.| “ ¥ think me a stern, h old fellow, | 

and unconsciously her own caught the same | if I acceptythis offer, my child.” 

look. ‘ “Ne, It will cost me regtets, but not 
“ You out so early, Miss Tracy, and Mr. Sun- | reproaches. 


derland’s carriage at your gate!” 

“Miss Tracy!” she repeated, laying her hand 
on his arm, almost caressingly. 

His first impulse was actually to shake her off, 
but he caught the reflected expression of his own 
sadness in her eyes, and he softened at once. 

“Madeline! then, if I may still call you so. 
The knowledge that you have a visitor this morn- 
ing, waiting your return, has almost maddened 
me ; and the feeling that I cannot compete with 
Walter Sunderland for your hand, because I am 
poorer than he is, is too bitter a thought for me 
to bear calmly.” 

“Philip Cleveland, youdo me wrong. I have 
owned to you, before this, that you were not in- 
different to me. Will you force me now to do 
what I have always considered it unwomanly _ 
and unjust to do—to boast of a rejected offer? 
If I cannot justify myself otherwise in your cyes, 
know then, that last night, I positively rejected 
Mr. Sunderland ; and if that is not eneugh, I 
will add further that it was because my affections 
were engaged.” 

“‘Madeline, you give me new life, new hope! 
May I dare to indulge it? And yet, the differ- 
ence between us, how it preys upon me !”” 

“The difference of money, I know. In all 
else, 1am immeasurably your inferior. O, that 
I could annihilate this foolish, witless distinction 
of wealth, parting as it does, the hearts which 
otherwise would be happy together.” 

“You feel this, Madeline ?” 

“TI do, sincerely.” 

“God bless you!” burst from Philip’s lips. 
“Then indeed I am happy,” continued he, 
“even if no tie ever binds us together. If your 
father could be persuaded to give up his preju- 
dices also. O, Madeline! would to Heaven you 
were as poor as Iam!” 

They had emerged now from the dull, quiet 
street, and had turned back into the square, when 
Sunderland’s carriage passed them, and he was 
looking directly at the pair who were walking in 
close conversation. Madeline looked up first, 
blushed and bowed. Philip also bowed, but 
coldly, and they received an angry look in 
return. 

That look brought Madeline to consciousness. 
Ske knew too well that her father made money 
his idol, and how hard it would be to convince 
him that she did not need to marry a wealthy 
husband. His ambition for her was not to be 
disappointed so. But knowing also his veneration 
for talent, she hoped. It would seem small 
grounds on which she hoped ; but if she could 
rouse Philip to some great effort, she felt that it 
might yet be realized 

They parted at the door of Mr. Tracy’s house ; 
Philip with a renewed hope in his heart, and 
Madeline with a faint dawning of the same 
blessed inspiration. Her father met her kindly, 
but with a sober look on his countenance, as if 
he were not quite pleased. 

“Mr. Sunderland has been here,my daughter.” 


“T accept it then, fora year. Ifin that time 
I see a man who loves you and is worthy to be 
your husband, I shall propose him to your ac- 
ceptance.” 

One interview with Philip was allowed her, in 
which she bade him go and gather the laurels the. 
world was ready to bestow on him who secks 
worthily for fame. The promise that she would 
never marry another softened the pain of part- 
ing to him; and the engagement they made of 
corresponding, was another balm to both their 
hearts. 

A year sped on its course, and Madeline was 
the-contented, loving, devoted child, ministering 
to her father’s declining years, with a love and 
affection that merited arich blessing in return. 
One year, and the world had already crowned 
with its highest honors, an unknown poet. Some 
said he was from one country, some of another, 
but all agreed that any might be proud to own 
him for her son. 

Madeline read all that came from his pen. It 
accorded with the sentiments of her inmost soul, 
and although she knew not whence the inspira- 
tions of this genius emanated, she felt that they 
were such as Philip Cleveland might feel, had he 
been made happy. She did not reflect that the 
brightest efforts of genius spring from the crushed 
and wounted spirit. 

Daily were these books her solace and delight. 
She read them to her father, who placed the 
stamp of his approbation on every page ; and his 
approbation, nice and discriminating as it had 
ever been, was no mean tribute to any author. 

This year was not suffered to go by in vain 
regrets, by Madeline. From afar off, but with- 
out any clue to his residence, for his letters to her 
eame addressed under cover to his mother, 
Philip wrote her such words as a tender brother 
might have written to an orphan sister. And 
she happy, or at least content with these, pre- 
served her peace and serenity. 

People said that Madeline Tracy was growing 
beautiful. She had ever been called plain be- 
fore; but there was a sweet, spiritual look 6m 
her face now, suggestive of something better than 
beauty. It was the constant communiofi, hal- 
lowed and sanctified mysteriously by distancé 
and absence, with a kindred soul. 

Again came Madeline’s birthday, and again 
her father insisted on its usual celebration. Mad- 
eline would gladly have refused, for the letter 
from Philip had been strangely delayed, and she 
was growing anxious and disturbed; but her 
father’s will was law, and she consented. The 
rooms were again crowded ; but she was delight- 
ed to find that fewer wealthy, and more intellec- 
tual people were invited by her father, than ever 
before. Madeline had never met at one time, so 
many people of talent and intellect; and never 
had she appeared so much at home, or so self- 
possessed as on this evening. 

She was making a tour of the rooms, speaking 
cheerfully to each of the guests, when she was ar- 





















for whom alone he valued it? 
still, for Mr. ‘I'racy’s manner had been singular- 
ly kind and distinguishing; and it was a letter 
addressed to him from Mr. Tracy, and forwarded 
him by his mother, that had brought him from 





~and feel that she was lost to him! 





rested by hearing from one of the little scattered 
groups, a few words respecting the authorship of 
the books which had created so much speculation 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 
the guests joined in different tones of criticism ; 
and Madeline was completely hemmed in by the 
crowd. She heard her father’s voice, but could 
not catch his words, until in a brief interval of 
comparative silence, she heard him say to the 
company : 


One after another 


“Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor to 


present to you the anthor of the charming works 
you have just been admiring.” 


Madeline’s heart beat high. She knew in- 


stantly that her father had beer planning some 
pleasant surprise for her; but how little did she 
anticipate what was to follow ? 


As Mr. Tracy’s tall form leaned over the 


group, he beckoned her to come near him, and 
when she came through the parted crowd, and 
stood by her father’s side, she felt her hand 
grasped, and heard her name spoken. 
himself stood before her ! 


Philip 





The company had dispersed, and the last good 


night had been uttered, when Mr. Tracy led 
Madeline back to the room now vacant except 
for one motionless figure. Philip Cleveland 
stood there, scarcely conscious of the brilliant 
sensation which he had inspired that evening, or 


the adulation he had received. What was it to 
him, if his fame could not reflect upon the being 
Yet he lingered 


his seclusion, on the occasion of Madeline's 
birthday. And yet how vain for him to be here, 
He bad seen, 


| 


| 





as he passed the tables and reading-desks scat- 


tered profusely around, his owa books, with 
innumerable passages marked as beautiful—and 
he felt how more than delightful it would be to 
have that appreciative second self always by his 
side strengthening and cheering him. 

Can he believe the reality of his senses, when 
Mr. Tracy approached him with Madeline, say- 
ing, ‘Mr. Cleveland, one year ago I entered 
into a compact with this little girl, and the clos- 
ing part was that, if by this time, [ saw one who 
loved her, and that I thought worthy to be her 
husband, I should propose him to her acceptance. 
That time has come. You have proved yourself 
worthy ; and she, too, by her beautiful devotion 
to me, notwithstanding that I thwarted her in her 
dearest hopes, deserves to be rewarded with all 
the happiness I can give her.” 

“Father!” was all that Madeline could utter, 
as Mr. Tracy joined their hands, and left them, 
with the tears streaming down his cheeks. And 
thus Puinie CLEVELAND WON HIS WIFE. 


Floral Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


Flowers, that bloom to wither fast; ¢ 

Light, whose beams, are soon o'ercast 

¥ warm, but not to hast; 
Such by earth are giveu.—H. 


Nasturtium and Mignonette. 

Both these plants, generally regarded as rather tender 
snnuals, may become, by attention and care, hardy, 
woody shrabs. The first winter of their growth, pot them 
and keep in the house; in the spring transplant them to 
the borders, where the growth of another summer will by 
fall render them hardy enough to be left in the ground 
in future, requiring only a little protection. Thus the 
care during one winter changes theee pretty annuals into 
hardy shrubs. 








Hibiscus. 

The rose-colored, pale rose, and white with crimson 
contre, are beauti-ul flowers. The Hibiscus Grandifiorus 
is very large flowered. They are tall and robust plants, 
worthy of a place among the shrubs, and their blossoms, 
which strikingly resemble those of the hollyhock, make 
a fine display in August and September. Do not neglect 
to make an early provision of them. 





Fertilizers for Flower Plants. 

It has been proved that, for the generality of flowers, 
and more especialiy geraniums and the more delicate 
lilies, common glue, diluted with a sufficient portion of 
water, forms a richer manure than any other yet discov- 
ered. Plants placed in sand on the worst soils, display 
beauty and vigor when watered with this composition. 


Meadow Sweet—Spirea. 

The Spirwas are very desirable border plauts. There 
are the white and the double. The Spirzea Japonica is a 
distinct and beautiful species, a foot high, with spikes of 
white flowers. The Spirwa Cobata is a robust species 
with long spikes of red flowers. They bloom in Juneand 
July. . 

Stocks and Asters. 

A shallow box, four or six inches deep, the size of » 
kitchen window, may be made to produce quite a quan- 
tity of choice asters and stocks with very little attention. 
As the days become warm, the box should be placed in 
the open air to harden off the young plants, or else the 
window opened quite wide. 


Niphea. 

A very beautiful little plant, » native of Gautemala, 
and has a dwarf stem, with hairy, fleshy leaves, some- 
thing like a Gloxinia; the flowers are of a snowy white- 
ness. The plants look best planted in clusters, and only 
require green-house heat. 


Monks-hood—Aconitum. 

The aconitums or monks-hoods are low plants with 
finely cut leaves, and flower-stalks from two to three feet 
fu height, bearing clusters of blue, white, yellow or va- 
flegated flowers, and blooming from July to October. 





Snapdragon—Antirrhinum. 

There are many beautiful varieties of this flower of all 
colors, from white to dark crimson, variegated, etc., in 
bloom nearly all the summer. They are great ornaments 
for the parterre. 

Heaths. 

A mixture of chareoal and sandy pest, and a» great 
number of pebbles, mixed with the soil in each pot, is 
very beneficial to slmost all species of heaths. 
Sphenogyne. 

Beautiful annual plants, which only require sowing in 
April or May in any common garden soil. 


Quassia. 


This is found to injure tender shoots, if not washed off 


in the same manner as tobacco water. 


When > 
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Geb now! end hie majenty, Uod bis 


Sester’s Picnic. 
ULL LET rou. 
If a kiss be delightful, so tempting my lips, 
That thousand soft wishes beset you, 


I vow by the nectar that Jupiter sips, 
On certain conditions, ‘I'll let you.” 





ah swear by my charms that you'll ever be true, 

nd that no other damsel shal! get you, 

By the stars that roll around yon summit of blue, 
Perhaps, sir, perhaps, sir, ‘I'll let you.” 


If not by a passion as fleeting as wild, 
Tent enue all the virtues forget you, 

But affections unsullied, soft, fervent and wild, 
You ask for a kiss, then ‘I'll let you.” 


Nene 


An old voy reduced in circumstances, applied to a 
physician to know if she might conscientiously sell some 
uack pills; the physician rather recommended that she 
uld se made of bread: observing that if they 

y certainly would do no harm. The old 
commenced b: and performed many cures 
herseif had great confidence 


ph 

benefactor, became ill by a bone sticking in his throat, 
whieh he could not up or down; in this situation 
the old lady visited snd recommended her pills in 
his own language, that ir they did him no 
could not do him any harm. The — 
expression burst out laughing, and in the act of laugh- 
ing brought up the bone. 


in them. At length the 
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A traveller showed eg sige the one of a 
highwayman who had been nm upoo a wheel, the 
pol rede aectarer meen e josopher; he was 
desired to distinguish between them. Lavater took 
the portrait of the Aighwayman ; after attentively co! ~ 
ering it for some time: 

** Here,” says he, ‘* we have the true philosopher; here 
is penetration in the eye, and reflection in the forehead; 
here is cause, and there is effect; here is combination, 
there is distinction; synthetic lips, and an analytic 
nose!’ Then turning to the portrait of the pAd 
he exclaims: ‘* The caim thinking villain is so well ex- 
pressed, and so strongly marked in this countensnee, 
that it needs no comment ” 

This anecdote Kant used to tell with great give. 
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The following rich scene recently occurred in one of 
our courts of justice, between the judge and a Dutch 
witness, all the way from Rotterdam. 

J.—What's your native language? 

W.—I pe no native. 

¢.—What is your mother tongue? 

W.—Ich hab no mudder. my nheer. 

J.—(in an irritable toue) What did you first learn? 
What language did you speak in the cradle? 

W.—1 tid not speak no ianguage in the cradle; 1 only 
ery ho Dootech !”’ x 

Then there was a geveral laugh, in which the ju 
jury, and audience joined. The witness was AT. -) 
no further about bis native language. 


Philosophy—Experimental philosophy, asking a man 
to lend you money. 

rd Times—Sitting on a cold grindstone reading the 
President’s message. 

Love—A little word within itseif intimately conuected 

with shovel ion tongs. 

Time—A pediler going through the land 

with wooden clocks eho x 


Poetry—A bottle of ink sprinkled over a sheet of fools- 


cap. 
Patriot—A man who has neither property nor reputa- 
tion tw lose. 


ANAS Seen es tne: 


The “ merry monarch,’’ who was in favor of extempore 
preaching, once asked Stillingtieet, -‘ why he always read 
his sermons before Aun when he was iuformed that he 
always preached without book elsewhere?" Stillingtleet 
answered something about the awe of so noble a pres- 
ence, etc., etc., and then demanded : 

* But why does your majesty read your speeches, when 
you can urge none of the sume reasons /"’ 

“* Odsfish: doctor,” replied the king; ‘“‘ your question 
is pertinent, and so shall be my answer. 1 have asked 
the two houses so often and for so much money, that J 
am ashamed to look them tn the face.” 


SAN AR AA Anns AAA ~ 


“Now, then,” exclaimed an enraged creditor, ‘ when 
are we going to have a settlement, sir?’’ 


“We have had a settlement,’ responded the 
debtor, as he crossed his legs on the , and knocked 
the ashes from his SA 


“* It is false, sir. I have never been able to get a settle- 
ment out of you; but now 1’m determined to have it,” 

= good sir, you are mistaken. I called on you last 
week the purpose of closing the affair. 1 then meant 
to settle, and Of course that was a settle meant,” 


George IV. went to Ireland, one of the “ 


a. 


Ueb : him, never paid 
the ) an’ how's that?” 
“90, never does, we let's ‘em go free,” was the 
answer. 


* Then there's the dirty money for ye,” says Pat. “ It 
shall never be suid that the king came here and found 
nobody to pay the turnpike for nim.” 
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Sarah Felix is just as remarkable for her jolly embon- 
point us poor Kacuel was for the miserable atomy luto 
which she bad fallen. Ata taocy bull, given by the lat- 
ter, she was startled at beholding the eutrance of Sarah 
iu the simple attire of a shepherdess. 

* Gvod gracious, Sarah!’ exclaimed she, as the latter 
drew nigh, “whet an idea to choose such a dress—a 
ri indeed'—one who hus devoured ali her 
sheep!" 


we 
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* Well,” said his honor, to anold negro who had been 
hauled up for stealing a pullet, ‘‘ what have you to say 
for yourseit!”’ 

** Nuttin’ but dis, boas: I was crazy as a bedbug when 
1 atole dat ar’ pullet, cos 1 might have stoie a big .conter, 
and uebber dove it. Dat shows ‘clusively dat 1 wus la- 
borin’ under de delirium tremendous.” 


lt is related of an English earl, not long ago uo visitor 
to the United States, that Lis great delight was to wander 
up and down Hroadway at uignt, and visit all the prin- 
cipal oy ster saloons iu succession, regaiing himself upon 
tried oysters at One place, upon stewed Oysters at another, 
upon rvusted oysters at a third, aud winding up the eve- 
ning by # dish of oysters a [Anglaise 


A werchant examipving a hogshead of hardware, on 
compuriug it with the invoices, found it all right except a 
hauwer jess than the invoice. 

**O, don't be troubled, my honey,” said the Irish por- 
po Ne the nager tuok it out to open the hogshead 


WWE SE wes 


An exchange paper tells of a parson who prefaced his 
sermon with: 

** My friends, let us say a few words before we begin.” 

This is about equal to the chap who took « short nap 
before he weut to sleep. 


A close student of the Bible suggests, in the Marietta 
Intelligeuceg, that there is reason for supposing that one 
of the aescendants of Aaron, the High Priest, was « na- 
tive of Ohio. See Kara 7:4, which reads: * The son of 
Zerehish, the son of Uzai, tle son of (a) Lukki.”’ 
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CHAPTER XY, 
THE MORTGAGE. 


“Tr it was tho last words I have t 
I'd say that boy wasn’t to be tra: 
Goody Deane, with a solomn flou 
rocagre right hand. She was hold. 
an audience consisting of Mr. and M 
and Anthony Annable. “ You resp: 
he came back, that he'd be good for 
and help export his family, ax a resid 
ought to. But you see when that gal’ 
can’t calculate on him in the least.’ 

“I shouldn't suppose,” growled 
“that people of common sense w 
much confidence in a fool. The tov 
are much in fault in suffering him 


“As for common sense, I confess t 
much of it as them that haven’t no ; 
joined Goody Deane, with a toes of + 
“though I coexide in your opinic. 
oughtn’t to be at liberty. Disranged . 
always safe; and them most imitate 
are likely to be killed the soonest int 
Fecitement. Mr. Annable, you have) 
tion of the boy’s savageness 1” 

“Thave never seen anything very . 
about him,” said Mr, Allerton, oa ‘ 

“Mr. Allerton, I do wish you'd wu: 
decently aud not snub ’em ip that we 
Aunt Judy. “But you don’t seem t 
consideration, whatsomever, for the ; 
others. The way that boy’s acted is a 
turn for all the comforts we've heape:’ 
If the Lord had been good enough to p 

runnin’ away till you could hobble abo: 

with your cane, I shouldn’t thought so} 
but as it is, things Jook dark and mw 

Because I’m one that's been in the 

havin’ ven'son for breakfast and al} 

fowls for dinner (and the same warm: 

Supper), it’s awful tryin’ to be suddenly 

of these blessin’s.”” 

“ The ways of Heaven are unserup: 
past findin’ out,” returned Goody De 
saintly resignation, “ Derversity, how: 
its uses; and by the madness of the cow 
the heart is made better. Iknow, to be 
of ducks and partridges and other \ 
that scorns the air, is a reflictive expen 

“I wouldn’t minded it,” asseverat. 
Judy, piously, “if the old man coul: 
about and get such things.” 

“I came over,” said Annable, with o 
ble sort of snarl, “to see about some 
mands that I hold against you. In the. 
people must have their own, you know ' 

“Dear me, Mr. Annable! We ha: 
amount of « farthing in money in the ho: 
I'm sure you can wait for your ten po 
times are easier,” answered Mrs. A 
quickly. 

“Tonly came after my own. J only » 
own. I'll distress nobody after I've 
own!” retorted Annable, with lowering 

“ Neighbor Annable,” said Allertor 
catingly, “ you must wait a little longer 
money. This sickness has put me back 
deal. Ten pounds don’t grow on ever 
if they do, they hang so high that sich 
can't reach ‘em." 

“Ten pounds!" exclaimed Anthony 
his cane upon the ground. « Why do . 
upon ten pounds? A hundred pounds ® 
me!" 


“O, Lord! O, my! The man has go 
mad!" exclaimed Aunt Judy, in a trans. 
wonder. “Do you hear what hesays? 1) 
of a hundred pounds,” she added, tary; 
bukingly w Allerton. 

“ Odds my life! I know nothing of a bh 
pounds,” affirmed the latter, with » great 
of emotion than one would have thong 
capable of. 

“Here seems to be some ¢ - 
quoth Goody Deane. ine 


“It was not given to ” rejoined 
with « startied lock. . 





